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CURISTIAN ASSURANCE. 


A Sermon by Samuel Miller D. D.—Princeton, New-Jersy. 


IJ. Timotuy 1. 12-—Nevertheless I am not ashamed, for I know whom I have be- 
lieved; and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day. 


Tue trials of the pious, in all ages, have been made productive of 
great and lasting benefits both to themselves and others—perhaps 
we may say, it is generally under the pressure of adversity that 
grace is found with the brightest lustre. It is generally in the vale 
of affliction that believers are most conversant with God, and expe- 
rience the largest share of the light of his countenance, and the 
joys of his salvation, And it is commonly in seasons like this, that 
they not only enjoy most comfort themselves, but are also enabled 
to display to those around them the power of religion to the praise 
of the glory of divine grace. Hence the illustrious reformer Luther, 
was accustomed to speak of afflictions as among the things which 
were necessary to the training of a minister of the gospel, and to 
fit him to be a guide and a comforter to others. 

The pious, the heavenly-minded Paul was a constantly and deep- 
ly afflicted man. The sufferings which he underwent for the sake 
of the gospel were many and great. It might be almost literally 
said, that from the hour of his conversion to the hour of his death, 
some of the heaviest trials constantly awaited him:—cold, hunger, 
neglect, stripes, imprisonments, ship-wrecks—what a catalogue of 
sufferings! Indeed this was so uniformly his lot, that, when he was 
going up to Jerusalem on a certair occasion, he told the Elders of 
Ephesus, that he did not know what was about to befal him there; 
save that the Holy Ghost witxesseth in every city, saying’, that bonds 
and afflictions abide me. When he penned the words of our text, 
he was confined in a prison at Rome, and expected in a little while 
to be called, as we have reason to believe he actually was, to lay 
down his life for the faith. But in these trying circumstances, he 
speaks the heroic Janguage of our text:—Nevertheless, I am not 
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ashamed, for I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto hin against that day. 

My dear friends, the assured confidence in his Saviour which the 
apostle Paul here expresses was not confined to the early ages of 
the church—IJt was not an appendage to his office as an apostle; 
but a part of his experience as a humble follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is a confidence which lies equally open to us. We 
have reason to believe, indeed, that such assured confidence was 
more common in the days of the apostles, and for some time after- 
wards, than at the present day. But probably the chief reason of 
this was, that the piety of that period was of a higher order than 1s 
prevalent now. But is there any necessity that this should be the 
ease? Certainly not. We have the same gospel; the same prom- 
ises, the same power of the Holy Spirit that blessed the church in 
those early days. It is a confidence, then, to which we may and 
ought all of us to aspire. But what is this confidence? Let us in- 
quire a little into its NaruRE—the FOUNDATION on which it rests;— 
and its beneficial effects—And may he who alone can bless his 
own word, make our meditations on this interesting subject truly 
profitable to us all! 

I. Let us begin with examining, for a moment, the nature of this 
confidence. ‘This inquiry'is the more important, because there are 
those who deny that any such confidence as the apostle here ex- 
presses, can now be expected or enjoyed. They imagine that it 
was a blessing confined to the primitive church; to the days of mir- 
acle, and of extraordinary communication. They suppose, indeed, 
that believers may now cherish a trembling hope that the Saviour 
is theirs, and that they shall live and reign with him forever. But 
that they can ever be assured of this; that they can even venture to 
say that they know it, as the apostle does, they utterly deny, nay, 
some are even disposed to deride this assurance, whenever, it is 
claimed, as the offspring of either spiritual pride, or fanatical delu- 
sion. But, my dearbrethren, this is manifestly an error. Is it 
pride to believe in God? Is it arrogance or presumption to be 
ready to trust his word,—to be assured that he will really accom- 
plish what he has promised? No, brethren, it is no pride; it is no 
arrogance: it is only embracing and honoring Jehovah’s promise. 

Accordingly, we find this assurance cherished, in the highest de- 
gree, by the most humble, devoted and spiritual believers. We 
find holy Job; the devout Psalmist; the apostle Paul, and many 
others, speaking repeatedly and strongly in the confident language 
of our text; declaring that they know they are the children of God, 


and that a crown of glory is laid up for them. And more than this, 
we are solemnly exhorted in that blessed volume which is given us as 
@ light unto our feet, and a lamp unto our path, in every age;—we are 
solemnly exhorted and enjoined to seek after this assurance, and to 


maintain it with sacred care. Give all diligence to make your call- 
mye and election sure,—and agaln, give all diligence to the full assu- 
rance of hope unto the end. 


This blessed assurance of our personal interest in the Saviout, is 
by no means, indeed, essential to saving faith, or to the Christian 
character. In other words, a person may be a sincere believer in 
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Christ; a real practical Christian; and of course, in a state of salva- 
tion, and yet not be able, with confidence, to adopt the language 
of ourtext. To de a Christian is one thing:—to know that we are 
such,—that is, that we have believed in Christ, and are united to 
him, as the branch is united to the vine, is another. And although 
the latter is highly desirable, and ought to be earnestly sought after 
by all; yet itis not actually attained by every Christian; nor is it 
equally enjoyed at all times alike by those who have attained it. 
Saving faith is an expression which denotes that exercise of mind 
by which we receive and rest upon Jesus Christ alone for Salvation. 
and it always, { apprehend, involves an appropriating act;—in other 
words, in all cases, it implies not only a firm, practical belief that 
Christ is a divine and all sufficient Saviour, but also an humble, 
practical reliance upon him as the hope and the only hope of the 
soul. But the assurance of our personal interest in him, is a firm 
persuasion, derived from inspecting the word of God in our hearts, 
and from the witness of the Holy Spirit with our spirits that we are 
the children of God by a holy regeneration and a gracious adop- 
tion, and shall finally be saved. 

The assured confidence of which we speak, is a very different 
thing from that blind,superstitious confidence which takes for grant- 
ed without inquiry, that all is right, and that salvation is certain. 
Genuine Christian assurance is enlightened. It is always preceded 
by serious and honest self-examination. It rests on evidence ana 
on evidence derived from the Holy Scriptures. It delights, and it 
much abounds in comparing its evidences with the word of God: 
and it cherishes a holy jealousy over itself. It is also a very differ- 
ent thing from that Antinomian confidence which professes to be a 
stranger to all doubts and fears, while the life is careless or corrupt. 
The assurance which is genuine is as inseparably connected with 
the love of holiness as it is with meekness and humility. He that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as he is pure. 

It is common on this subject, and I think correct, to distinguish 
between the assurance of fuith, and the assurance of hope. The 
assurance of faith is a firm persuasion of the reality and glery of 
spiritual objects. —It is a firm, assured persuasion that the gospel, 
the Saviour whom it proclaims, and its precious promises, have all 
that reality and glory which the holy Scriptures ascribe to them. 
But the assurance of hope goes further, and is confidently persuaded 
of a personal interest in this Saviour, and in these promises. It is 
an assured hope that we shall be found in Christ and shall hive and 
reign with him forever. In short, the assurance of faith isan assu- 
rance that Christ is, in fact, an almighty, an all sufficient, and most 
precious Saviour. The assurance of hope, isa firm, unwavering 
confidence that he is our Saviour, and will be ours forever. 

The former of these may be enjoyed without the latter; and is, 
indeed, a very common attainment among real Christians. Thre 
latter is not so common; is never engaged without the former, and 
wherever it exists, assumes the former as its unfailing basis, | 

If you ask me, whether it is the assurance of faith, or the assu- 
rance of hope which the apostle here expresses? I answer, it is 
both most distinctly combined. A firm persuasion ef the reality 
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and glory and blessedness of the great foundation of hope, is expli- 
citly mentioned as_the basis on which all his confidence of personal 
salvation rested.— 

Such brethren, is the assured confidence which the apostle here 
expresses. It isan humble, enlightened persuasion that the Saviour 
and his salvation are great realities; and that they are ours:—a per- 
suasion flowing from scriptural evidence, that we possess the 
marks of Christian sanctification :—a persuasion which commonly 
is, and always ought to be proportioned to that evidence,—a per- 
suasion which, according to its strength, is always accompanied 
with a holy temper, and a holy practice. But, Il. What was the 
ground on which this confidence of the apostle rested, and on which 
our confidence ought to rest, and must rest if it be genuine. 

One of the most illustrious literary characters of the eighteenth 
century, the celebrated Dr. Johnsun, was accustomed strongly to re- 
ject the claim of Christian assurance, as an attainment beyond the 
reach of Christians at the present day. He maintained that no man 
was warranted in meeting death with entire confidence; ‘‘for how,” 
said he, “can any man be certain that he has completely fulfilled 
the conditions of acceptance with God?’ Alas! my dear brethren 
if our confidence toward God had no other ground to rest upon, 
than a consciousness of having completely ‘“‘fulfilled the conditions” 
according to the apparent understanding of this respected writer, 
‘of our acceptance with God,’’ we might well sit down in despair. 
And we wight well pronounce the confidence of the venerable 
apostle before us—who, with one breath confessed himself to be a 
miserable sinner, and with the next, expressed a strong and assured 
hope of divine acceptance;—we might well pronounce such confi- 
dence to be inconsistent and vain. 

But, forever blessed be a God of infinite mercy! there is a firmer 
and a safer ground of confidence than any thing in ourselves can 
furnish. There is a better righteousness than our own provided, 
in the atoning sacrifice and perfect obedience of our great substitute 
and Redeemer. On this ground it is plain that the penitent and 
believing sinner—nay, even the chief of sinners, who is deeply con- 
scious that he has not complied with the demands of God’s righte- 
ous law, nay, who is conscious tliat he has broken it in ten thousand 
aggravated instances:—yet if he believe and embrace the gospel of 
Christ; if he humbly receive and rest on the Saviour for salvation;— 
on that precious blood which cleanseth from all sin, and if he be 
conscious that he hasthus received and rested upon him, and is 
doing it;—even he unworthy as he feels himself to be—utterly un- 
worthy as he must and certainly will feel himself to be,—may join 
with the apostle in saying, I know in whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day. 

As a confirmation of these remarks, let us look, for a moment, 
at the ground of the apostle’s confidence. Here we find that great 
Christian champion, the apostle Pau/, at the close of a long, labo- 
rious, and exemplary life, giving an account, to a dear and intimate 
young friend, of the hope that was in him. Perhaps no man had 
ever more reason than Paul, to found his hopes on his own attajn- 
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ments and performances. He had been favoured far beyond most 
of the children of men by the abundance both of his gifts and gra- 
ces. He had had extraordinary revelations made to him. He 
had been caught up to the third heavens, and there heard unspeakable 
words which it was not lawful for a man to utter. 

His services, too, in the cause of Christ had been pre-eminent. He 
had laboured more abundantly than all the rest of the apostles. He 
had preached the gospel, and gathered churches through a very 
large part ofthe Roman Empire. He had, perhaps; been the means 
of converting more souls to the knowledge and love of the truth, 
than any other man that ever preached the gospel. I repeat tien 
perhaps no man had ever more reason than Pau/ to found his hopes 
on his own attainments and performances, and yet, when this man 
so illustrious for his gifts and graces and labours, comes to speak 
of the ground of his hope toward God, he says not one word of any 
of these things, or of any meritorious performance of his own; but 
rests his whole confidence on that grand foundation which was 
common to him with all believers, J know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that heis able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day. 

Asif he had said—‘‘Amidst all my sufferings and infirmities, I 
am neither intimidated nor discouraged. I have a confidence to- 
wards God which raises me above them all. Myconfidence, how- 
ever, is founded, not on any qualification or attainment which [ 
find in myself; for I am a poor, polluted, miserable sinner; but on 
the atoning sacrifice and perfect righteousness of my blessed Saviour. 
I know him, I know that in him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily. I know that he is able and willing to save unto the 
uttermost all that come unto God through him—I ‘know that he has 
declared. that whomsoever cometh unto him he will in no wise cast out. 
lam conscious of having humbly complied with this invitation, I 
am conscious of having embraced him as my Saviour, and of having 
committed my soul, with all its precious interests, into his hands— 
the Holy Spirit witnesseth with my spirit that he is my only hope 
and trust. I know that my Beloved is mine, and that I am his. 
Here, therefore, | rest—assured that he is able to keep, and that he 
will keep, that which I have committed to him. To this as to an 
anchor of the soul, in prosperity and adversity, in sorrow and in joy, 
I cleave, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 

And on the same ground may every rea] Christian, whose faith is 
strong, and whose evidences of Christian character are bright; who 
is conscious that he has embraced, and is resting on the Saviour; 
—on the same ground may he cherish the same blessed confidence 
which the apostle here expresses. Though he may be humbled 
under a sense of multiplied transgressions; ‘though he may feel that 
he deserves to die; and that if a holy God should mark iniquities 
against him, he could never stand:—though he may feel that his 
heart is a fountain of iniquity, which, if left to itself, must be his de- 
struction; yet if, like the apostle, he “knows Christ; if the Saviour 
has been revealed in him the hope of glory; if he has cordially repent- 
ed of all his sins, and has been enabled sincerely to receive and 
rest on Christ as his righteousness and strength; and if he be assured- 
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ly conscious that he has, by faith, committed all his most precious 
interests into his hands;—-why may he not adopt;—nay, what can 
prevent him from adopting the language of the apostle? What can 
prevent him from rejoicing in the Lord and joying inthe God of his 
salvation? What can prevent him from adopting the triumphant 
language of the same apostle on another occassion—who shall sepa- 
rate me fromthe love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through him that loved us. 
For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nov things present, nor things lo come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any olher creature, shall ever be able to separate. me 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus my Lord. Romans, 
vin. 35—39. 

{il. But what are the benejits of this assurance? I know that 
these benefits are seriously doubted by many. Is not this plenary 
confidence of our good estate, some will ask—adapted to make 
those who enjoy it proud, arrogant and presumptuous? Nay is not, 
the persuasion, when firmly fixed in the mind of any man, that he 
is ina state of grace and salvation, and that his eternal happiness 
is secure, calculated to make him relax in spiritual diligence, and 
even to indulge in licentiousness of life? I answer by asking in 
my turn, was this assurance ever enjoyed, by any man, ina higher 
degree than by the apostle Paul? But did it make him proud “and 
presumptuous : ? Did it mike Paul careless or licentious in his prac- 
tice? No, it is notorious that its influence in him was directly the 
reverse: [t was connected with humble diligence and universal ho- 
liness.— As his assurance increased, his sanctification, in the same 
proportion, gained strength. It raised him above the world; above 
the fear of man; above the fear of death. It supported him in his 
trials; it sweetened his labours; it enabled him to rejoice even in 
tribulation; may, amidst all that was adapted to discourage, to terrify, 
and to depress, it enabled him to rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory. 

And such is the native influence of this assurance, when it is 
genuine, in all ages. I know that a false and presumptuous confi- 
dence is mischicvous in its effects.—I know that those who are 
building their hopes on vain dreams of self-righteousness who say, 
peace, peace, when there is no peace, are always puffed up w ith spir- 
itual pride, and are apt to be negligent of those very works on 
which they found their confidence, for, of all persons in the world, 
those who ascribe most merit to their own works, have the fewest 
of them to show. But that scriptural assurance which is founded 
on the finished work of an all sufficient Saviour; which looks for- 
ward to a holy heaven as its dwelling place and its home; and which 
cannot legitimately exist but with growing evidence of sanctification. 
—such an assurance is demonstrably fitted to animate in duty; to 
support under trials; to quicken obedience; and to bring down into 
the soul more ofthe spirit as well as more of the enjoyment of heaven. 

And, accordingly, how often have we seen this blessed assurance 
of hope, supporting the weak; comforting the feeble minded; dis- 
playing its consoling power in tho beggar’s cottage; in the prison- 
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er’s dungeon; amidst the chains of slavery; under the weakness and 
pain of disease? and above all, on the bed of death. Nay, how of- 
ten has it borne the martyr above the fear of death in its most terri- 
fying forms, and enabled him to take up songs of praise even in the 
midst of the flames ! 

And well may the assured Christian feel and act thus. When 
he feels confident that the great interest is secured, how or why 
should he be deeply anxious about any thing else? What matter is 
it to him, whether he is full or hungry; whether he abounds or suf- 
fers need; whether he is loaded with honours, or neglected and for- 
gotton;—nay, whether he suffers a few hours torture or not, when 
he can, with unwavering confidence call his own an incorruptible 
crown—an undefiled inheritance an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory? 

The view of this subject which has been given suggests a variety 

ofimportant lessons. ‘To some ofthem allow me, before I close, to 
request your attention. And, Jst. We learn, from what has been 
said, the infinite importance of our cntertaining just thoughts of Christ. 
Some have supposed that it is a matter of comparatively small mo- 
ment what opinions we entertain concerning the person and char- 
acter of the blessed Redeemer,whether we consider him as a mere 
man; or as the most exalted of all creatures; or as Jehovah equal 
with the Father:—are questions as they imagine, of small moment 
indeed as scarcely worth the trouble of inquiry or of controversy 
And so they think ofthe great question concerning his atonement, 
and his imputed righteousness as all speculative matters, of little 
practical importance. But, my dear brethren, can it be that the 
question whether my Saviour, to whom I commit my soul, and all 
my most precious interests, for time and eternity, is a mere man 
like myself or the true God? Can it be, that the question, whether 
the captain of salvation, who has promised to give eternal life to as 
many as are given him, is almighty, or a mere feeble creature? Can 
it be, that the question, whether I am to be justiMed by my own 
righteousness, or solely by the atoning blood, and perfeet nghteous- 
ness of a divine Redeemer, is a question of mere speculative indif- 
ference? No, brethren the inspired man who penned the words 
of our text thought otherwise. To ‘know Christ” as an all suffi- 
cient Saviour, was, in his view; all in all, and, O, my friends, if we 
ever enjoy the comforts of a genuine assurance similar to that which 
Paul enjoyed, it must be connected with a similar estimate of 
Christ, and rest upon the same precious foundation. Men may, 
indeed, be calm and tranquil in resting on a Socinian Saviour; but 
it is the calmness of delusion; it is the tranquillity of death. No, 
my dear friends, other foundation can no man lay than that is laid 
whichis Jesus Christ. | Corinthians ni. El. 

2. From what has been said, we learn, in what manner the h 
assurance of which we have been speaking, is to be sought, and also 
how it is to be maintained after being once enjoyed. We are to seek 
this assurance, my friends, not by extraordinary revelations; not by 
mysterious impulses; not by visions or voices from heaven; 
but by the ordinary means of God’s appoimtment:—by serious 

and impartial self-examination; by humble, constant, persevering 
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prayer; by searching the Scriptures with a particular view to 
learning from them our own character; by direct views of the 
blessed Redeemer’s character, sufferings and obedience as the 
only foundation of hope; and by studying to maintain a holy 
walk with God, and daily to grow in grace. How was it, my be- 
loved friends, that the apostle Paul, and other primitive Christians, 
were able to decide with so much confidence that Christ and his 
great salvation were theirs? How did they know it, as they say 
with so much frequency and decision they did? Hear their own 
language. We know that we are of God, because we love God and 
keep his commandments: and again; we know that he abideth in us by 
the spirit which he hath givenus. And again; We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren. And again; 
In this the children of God are manifest, he that doeth not righteous- 
ness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother. Are there 
any, then, now feeble, languid and doubting in regard to their good 
estate; ready to ask, how shall we gain assurance? I answer—get 
more religion. Strive to live nearer to God.—Be more conversant 
with the Bible, and the throne of grace—pray without ceasing, for 
more of the spirit of Christ. For, rely upon it, my dear friends, all 
that assurance which does not flow from growing evidence of sanc- 
tification is unscriptural and vain. 

3. We may see from what has been said that it is very possible 
for some who ought to have the comfort of assurance, to deny them- 
selves that comfort. Some have, no doubt, had all their spiritual 
hopes clouded by bodily disease. ‘They have been so much under 
the influence of nervous or hypocondrical disorders as to give a 
melancholly cast to all their mental exercises. There are others 
who enjoy not the comfort of assurance from an entire missappre- 
hension of the nature of that evidence on which assurance ought 
torest. They seem to think, that there must be some voice; some 
light from Heaven; some sensible impulse, something, in short, ad- 
dressed to the external senses, and thus banishing all doubt. But, 
nothing of this kind is taught in Scripture. Doubting, trembling 
soul! are you satisfied that you are sincerely and habitually resting 
on the merits of the Saviour as youronly hope? Are you conscious 
of unfeigned Jove to him? Are you conscious that his cause and 
kingdom are dear to you “‘above your chief joy?’ Are you certain 
that sin is your grief and your burden; and that it is your unfeigned 
desire to be delivered from its pollution as well as from its guilt? 
Can you say, that you have no doubt of any of these things? Then 
you ought to have no doubt that Christ and his salvation are yours, 
and will be yours forever. 

4. But are there not some who, instead of being able to adopt 
the language of our text;—instead of knowing that ‘they are of God’’ 
—have rather reason to conclude with a confidence amounting to a 
dreadful assurance, that they are still aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel and strangers to the covenant of promise. They are con- 
scious, perhaps, that they believe in the reality of religion, and that 
they respect it; but they are conscious, at the same time, that they 
are strangers to its sanctifying and consoling power. To such, if 
there be any of this character present, I would faithfully and affec- 
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tionately speak My dear fellow mortals! if the conviction that 
this is your situation presses upon your minds, reject it not, turn 
not away from it, but dark and awfulas the conclusion is, look at it 
often, solemnly, and with earnest crying to. God for mercy. Re- 
collect the consequence of living and dying in this state. Remem- 
ber those tremendous words of our Saviour—if ye believe not that 
Lam he, ye shall die in your sins. And, O my friends, what is it to 
die in your sins? It is to die with all your sins unpardoned; with 
all your corrupt nature unsanctified; under the power of that fleshly 
mind which is the essence of alienation from God; and which, if it 
be not removed, will inevitably press down your spirits to the prison 
of endless despair. Are you conscious, then, of living in a state in 
which, if you die, all this must be the consequence? And are you 
at ease in this awful condition? Is there no anxiety in contempla- 
ting it? Is there no falling tear; no heaving sigh; no secret groan; 
no crying to God over such acondition as this ? O how great is the 
infatuation of men! May the Lord have mercy upon you, and open 
your eyes, and pluck you as brands out of the burning, and prepare 
you for the joys of his presence! Amen. 





LITERARY History or THE PAPAL CONTROVERSY. 
No. 1. 


GENTLEMEN, 

It is matter for devout gratitude to God that he has been pleased 
within a very few years past—end not a little through your labors 
to awaken the attention of the American people, to the nature and 
evil designs of Popery. 

This is under God, the great point. Let honest enquiry have a 
free course,—and there is nothing to fear. 

But still there are difficulties to be removed, though no obstacles 
that cannot be surmounted. One of the chief difficulties is the 
want of access to the proper sources of knowledge. The books are 
often not to be had—and indeed when they are, but few persons 
know which are.able; which accredited; and winch not. Such in- 
formation is a great desideratum among us at this time. It 1s my 
purpose to attempt in some manner (through your pages) to supply 
their want, by pointing out the proper books,and giving some account 
of their character and contents. For the better distinction and re- 
collection, we shall name six classes of books relating to the popish 
controversy, which is important to know something of, in order fully 
to understand tt. 

I. The first class consists of the accredited standards of Roman- 
ism—such as the Decrees of Councils, Bulls of Popes, authorized 
Catechisms, books of Devotion, &c. &c. These are avowedly in- 
fallible—on these the church rests her faith.* 





*Books and Documents of a peculiar character which have ail the sanction necessary 
to constitute Papal infallivility, and which epter into the essence of their system— 
and yet of which Papists are sufficiently ashamed to distinguish between this and the 
former class.—T hese are the Taxae, the Indexes, the Lives of the Saints, the provin- 
cial fomularies, various legends, scattered traditions, books of devotion, books of 
discipline, &c. &e. 
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II. Standard writers of that communion, who though not inerra- 
ble, are endorsed by the universal, or very general approval of the 
church; such as Bellarmine, Thomas Aquenas, Dens, Baromies, &c. 

{1I. Impartial writers of that faith, ‘Honest Romans,”’ who have 
dared to speak the truth—though devoted to the system; and have 
been denounced and blazoned in the index of the Pope, (as might 
have been expected) without mercy or measure.—These are such 
as the author of Onus Ecclesiae, (the noble Bishop of Saltzburg.) 
Pascal, Dupin, ‘TThuanus (De Thou) Father Paul, (the historian of 
the Council of Trent) and a great number of the French Roman 
Catholics, who stood up for ages, for the liberties of the Gallican 
church against the encroachments of the Italian party, for treason, 
as it is to say it, there are parties in the Church of Rome! 

IV. The whole tribe of Protestant writers, great without number, 
and without measure various in their points of attack, and degrees of 
merit. 

VI. Writers incidentally illustrating the subject; often as much 
opposed to Protestantism, as to Popery—senters in history—as Gib- 
bon,—Hume,—on _ politics—antiquity—criticism, &c. &c. whom it 
would be tedious to mention—and superfluous to say, often give 
very important evidence and illustration. 

It will at once appear from the extent of this classification, that 
no one man can be expected to peruse all the books comprehended 
init. The quintesence of the subject may be gotten from a very 
small number under each class. Every minister of the gospel ought 
to possess a compendious circle of works on this great controversy 
making a system, and embracing the substance of the matter. The 
laity may be supplied with all the essential works in a still smaller 
compass. If some enterprising publisher in our country, would 
throw into circulation, some twenty or thirty small, cheap volumes 
in the form of a Protestant Library, the good done would in all pro- 
bability be immense. Most of the books are already prepared,’and 
have been for ages;—the rest would chiefly need only some abridge- 
ment—and at most two or three original works, adapting the con- 
troversy to the present age, and to the American people, would be 
abundantly suflicient.— We sincerely hope that the growing demand 
for works on this subject, will force such a publication forth, in the 
course of trade, if not from the power of a public spirit among our 
publishers. It is in order to supply in some degree the lack of such 
a work, that we have now began a series of brief articles, in which 
we design to examine a few works under the several heads, and in 
the order mentioned above. 

The first work which I shall present to your readers is the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent.—(Catechismus ad Parochas ex Decre 
to sacrosancti concilii Tredentini.) 

The Council of Trent in its 24th session, passed the following 
decree:—(as I give a translation-by a Papal author, the Latin need 
‘not be repeated )—‘‘That the faithful may approach the Sacraments 
‘“‘with greater reverence and devotion, the Holy Council commands 
“all Bishops not only to explain in a manner accommodated to the 
‘capacity of the receivers, the nature and use of the sacraments 
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“when they are to be received themselves, but also to see that every 
“F’asto r piously and prudently do the same, in the vernacular tongue, 
“should it be necessary and convenient. This exposition is to ac- 
“cord with a form to be prescribed by the holy council, for the ad- 
‘ministration of all the sacraments 1n A Carecuism which the Bish- 
‘ops will take care to have faithfully translated unto the vernacular 
“language and expounded to the people by all Pastors.” 

In the preface to this catechism, the compilers have said of the 
Reformers—“besides those voluminous works by which they sought the 

subversion of the Catholic faith......they also composed innum- 
erable smaller books; which veiling their errors under the semblance 
of piety, deceived with incredible fac ility, the simple and the incau- 
tious.’’ ‘To remedy this evil which as they confess, was keenly felt, 
the Holy Fathers ordered this catechism to be compiled on the ba- 
sis of the doctrine, set forth by the council, for the Parish Priests 
—ithat they might instruct the neople. 

The result was this catechism. 1t was laboriously and ably compiled 
by afew distinguished prelates—(four in number) and revised, and 
finally fitted for the press by the celebrated Poggiano. It appeared 
in the year 156G—under the pontifical sanction of Pius V. It is 
vritten of course, In the Latin language, but was very soon translat- 
ed into the Italian, and several other la inguages—; and in 1687 into 
English by John Bromley. In 1829, the Rev. Jeremiah Donovan, 
professor of Rhetorick in the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, 
issued a new translation, (it has recently been republished in this 
country with the sanction of the Catholic priesthood) which for 
bare faced and innumerable frauds, has perhaps no parallel in this 
or any other age. 

Though called a Catechism, yet being addressed to the Parish 
Priests, it was designed to teach the teachers, and is the best com 
pend of the papal system now extant. —Though guarded in 
its terrors and skilfully adapted to the circumstances of the age in 
which it appeared, it yet furnishes in a portable form, a summary of 
the essential errors of Popery.—It ought therefure to be in the 
hands of every minister of the gospel, in the original if possible, if 
not in translation. In the latter form it may be purchased for afew 
shillings, in any Roman Catholic bookstore. 

Our object 1s not a minute review, and still less, any attempt at 
refutation. It is rather as historians than as critics or polemics that 
we now write, and even in this we must confine ourselves within 
very narrow limits. 

This work (after a preface giving an account of the intention of the 
council, of the object and authority of the production, and its use 
and end) divides the whole subject matter, into four parts—the 
Apostie’s creed, the Sacraments, the Decalogue, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Under these is comprehended the w “hole Papal system, 
notindeed without some forcing. 

A few specimens of the character of the whole may suffice. On 
page 65 (for example )—1in the edition of [802, Ist part, chap. 10, 
see 9th, is the following decisive article ‘‘Hueratict vero atque schis 
mati, quia ab ecclesia desciverunt: neque enim ili magis ad écelesiam 
spectant, quamtransfeugce, ad ererciturn pertineant, atquo defecerum 
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Non regandum, tamen; quin in Ecclesiae, protestate sint ut qui ab ea 
in judicium vocentur puniantur, et anathema te dam nentur,—‘‘ Heretics 
and Schismaticks, because they have separated from the church, and 
belong to her only as deserters, belong to the army from whigh they 
deserted. It is not however to be denied that they are still in the pow- 
er of the church, as those who are liable to be called into judgment by 
her, to be punished, and to be denounced with anathema.”’ 

This is strong food for an American stomach;—bold claims to be 
promulged in a free land. A// heretics and schismatics are deserters 
from the church of Rome—and may still be tried and punished, and 
cursed. What is meant by these terms is clearly seen by the scrip- 
ture proofs cited in the margin.—Among others Rom. xiii. ch. 4 v. 
“For he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the minister of God, a 
revenger lo execute the wrath of God against him that doeth evil. Pro- 
testants apply this to the civil magistrate, who alone has the power 
of life and death. Papists say, as we see above, that sword ‘s in the 
hands of the church. Again, Deuteronomy 17 ch. 21 v. ‘And the 
man that will do presumptuously, and that will not hearken unto the 
priest that standeth to minister there before the Lord thy God, or unto 
the judge, even that mun shall die.”—That is, they claim as a church 
the same right over life, that was exercised under the Jewish theocra- 
sy by priest or judge! 

We have said above that Donovan’s translation of this catechism, 
in use in this country, and recommended by the priests, was unparal- 
leled for its frauds. Now for the proof. He translates the above 
passage, as follows: ‘“‘J/t is not however to be denied that they are 
still subject to the jurisdiction of the church in as much as they are 
liable to have judgment passed on (their opinions) to be visited with 
(spiritual) punishments, and denounced with anathema.” The words 
marked in brackets are fraudulently interpolated, as any Latin scho- 
lar will see they do not belong to the sentence—and the scripture 
proofs cited in the books, expressly declare that it is not spiritual 
only, but the sword, and not for opinions only, but for disobeying the 
priest ! 

From the above we learn three important lessons— 

I. Forgeries and frauds for the good of the church are not sinful 
—the American Catholic priests who have recommended this au- 
thor of course think so, for besides their recommendation, they have 
been fully told of this and other frauds in the discussion between 
Messrs. Hughes and Breckinridge-yet neither Mr. Hughes nor any 
other priest or prelate has confessed it or denounced it, though two 
years have passed. 

II. We learn that the church of Rome is on principle, a perse- 
cuting church; that she avows—openly, and orders a/l her priests to 
teach this doctrine to all her people. 

IIIf. We learn from the above case that they are ashamed of this 
doctrine, and by fraud, conceal their true system. How can such 
men be trusted? How can we ever confide in their accounts of 
their doctrines and books? They say hear us, we hear them! and 
lo! they deliberately commit fraud on their own standards. Let us 
then hear their standards. 

My next example shall be from the Ist part concERNING THE Ev- 
CHARIST:—chap iy. sec 33. 
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Jam vero hoc loco a Pastoribus explicandum est, non solum verum 
Christicorpus et quidquid ad veram corporis rationem partinent, 
VELUT OSSA ET NERVOS, sed etiam totum Christum in hoc 
sacramento contmeri. Docere autem opportit Christum nomen 
esse Dei et hominis unius scilicet personae in qua divina et hu- 
mana natura conjuncta sit QUARE UTRAMQUESUBSTAN- 
TIAM ET QU UTRIUS QUE SUBSTANTLE CONSE- 
QUENTIA SUNT DIVINITATEM ET TOTAM HUMAN- 
AM NATURAM, QUAE EX UMINA ET OMINIBUS COR- 
PORIS PARTIBUS—ET SANGUINE ETIAM CONSTAT 
COMPLECTITUR. QUAE OMNIA IN SACRAMENTO 
ESSE CREDENDUM EST. Nam cum in Coelo tota humanitas di- 
vinitalt in unapersona et hypostasi conjuncta sit, nefas est suspicart, 
coepus quod in sacramento inest, ad eadem divinilate sejunctum esse. 

TRANSLATION. 

‘In this place also, the pastor will explain that in this Sacra- 
‘‘ment are contained not only the true body of Christ, and all that 
“constitutes a true body (SUCH AS THE BONES AND ‘SI- 
“NEWS, ) but also Christ, whole and entire. It is also to be 
“taught, that the word Christ designates the man of God, that 1s to 
‘say one person in whom are united the divine and human natures. 
‘Wherefore tt is evident that the holy Eucharist contains both and 
“whatever is included in the tdea of both, the divinity and humanity 
‘whole and entire, the soul, the body and the blood of Christ, with all 
“their component parts, all of which faith teaches, are contained in tt. 
‘For asin Heaven, the whole humanity is united to the divinity in one 
“hypothesis and person, it were impious to suppose that the bedy of 
“Christ which is contained in the Sacrament, is separated from the di- 
“yinity.” 

This is truly terrific, teaching— 

(1.) The priest makes his God man—and then the people feed 
upon him—body, bones, blood, godhead and all. 

({I.) It is impious to deny this. Poor Protestants! We must 
be cannibals—or blasphemers;—eat the God that a man made; or be 
destroyed by him for not believing an infinite absurdity !— 

(lil.) Our faithful translation again appears, in the holy work of 
corrupting the text! Inthe former example, we saw him putting 
in words to alter the sense of a persecuting doctrine. Now we see 
him putling them out, to make this terrific doctrine palatable. The 
words BONES and SLNEWS marked in brackets, are wholly drop- 
ped in the translation. No wonder he is ashamed of them. But 
he ought to have been still more ashamed of fraud. Yet we ought 
not to be surprised at the fraud, when the writings of the fathers, 
and even the word of God has been designedly corrupted by the 
church of Rome, and when “pious frauds,’ are legalized and re- 
warded as a part of the system of Popery!— 

Perhaps this language may seem too strong. But it is a strong 
case. And we may here as well as any where give an example 
from this same translation which leaves no possible room for error; 
and can be charged on design alone. It is on the 67th page of the 
original—part Ist. chap. 10, sec. 12—and in the translation (James 
Mvyres’ edition—of your own city, 1833) 97th page. In the original 
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there are thirteen lines quoted from St. Ambrose in this section. But 
the veritable translation! These thirteen lines are expunged, and 
twelve other and different lines composed by the council of Trent, 
1200 years after Ambrose died, are put into his mouth; and he 1s 
made to speak like a true papist—whereas in what is quoted from 
Ambrose by the council, all Christ’s apostles are made equal sharers 
in peculiar titles claimed for Peter alone, by Catholics. ‘This is the 
basest fraud I ever knew in this department. 

The last example I shall give is in a few sentences from different 
portions of the catechism, in regard to the priesthood. For want of 
space I give the extracts from Donovan’s translation, omitting the 
Latin. He will hardly be suspected of doing injustice to Popery, 
after the above examples. Page 342, it is thus written: 

‘In the minister of God who sits in the tribunal of penance, as his 
legitimate judge, he (the penitent) venerates the power and person of 
our Lord Jesus Christ? Is thisless than blasphemy? Again page 
283. ‘‘ They (the priests) hold the power and place and authority 
of Ged on earth.’ Again, page same, “The power of consecrating 
“and offering the body and blood of our Lord, and of remitling sins, 
“with which the priesthood of the new law is invested; is such as can- 
‘not be comprehended by the human mind. Still less can tt 
‘be equalled by, or assimilated to any thing on earth.” The above 
“will prepare the reader for the following—from page 94—5. ‘‘And 
“of this the faithful are frequently to be reminded, in order to be con- 
“winced that were even the lives of her ministers debased by crime, 
“they are still within her pale, and therefore lose no part of the power 
“with which her ministry invests them.’ It is no wonder with such 
doctrines, that the priests are deified. This is as prophecy foretells, 
“Sitting as God in the temple of God.’’ Hence if a papal priest is 
a drunkard, no matter; is he incontinent, no matter still; he is God 
to the people. ‘Though debased by crime’ he “has lost no part 
of the power with which her ministry invests him” —he is as was said 
of the Pope, ‘‘a God on earth,” though ‘‘a Devil in the flesh.” 

Such are afew specimensjof the Catechism of the Councilof Trent 
one of the infallible standards of the Catholic faith, and such is the 
character of the translation adapted to all people speaking the Eng- 
lish language, and approved by the priestheod and prelacy of Popery 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the United States. 
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Lafayette College, July 15. 1837. 
Messrs. Epirors, 

In compliance with your request, that I would. furnish something 
for the pages of your Magazine, I propose to prepare aseries of pa- 
pers on the fundamental “doctrine of Christianity—the doctrine of 
Justification. And that you and your readers may judge of the mat- 
ter before you hear it—at least as far as to have an idea of what is 
coming, and whether it may be worthy an insertion and a perusal, 
allow me to offer a remark or two explanatory. 

1. The doctrine of justification cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of morals,and should there- 
fore be preceded by a clear exhibition of the nature of moral gov- 
ernment. 

2. It has always appeared to me, that the severance of morality 
from religion, as if distinct and separate not only as to our intellect- 
ual apprehension, but as to their essential nature and bearing upon 
the practical interests of human society in the present and in the 
future state, is an ‘iniquity to be punished by the judges’’—a viola- 
tion of all that is sound in philosophy and true in fact—a vain and 
wicked attempt to undo ties which God has created to endure for- 
ever. Partial but temporary will be the success. In the end, reli- 
gion—that is—the knowledge of the relations we sustain to God 
and the practice of the duties which to them pertain—will assert 
her claim, to the pre-eminence and clearly demonstrate that she 
embodies the elements of all moral government and teaches and 
enforces the sum of all human duties. I therefore hope in the 
progress, to make it appear, that the great principles involved in thé 
doctrine in question, lie equally at the basis of all human govern- 
ments whichsecure the interests of man and the honor of his maker; 
and at the foundation of all that divine government which sways 
the hearts of sinners here and saints in an endless heaven. 

3. It will be at once seen, that, whilst the leading characteristic 
of the forthcoming papers will be didactic, yet frequently they 
must assume the argumentative and sometimes even the polemic 
stvle. A man whoteaches truth must unteach error, if he will do 
the whole of his work. He must put the mind into her strong 
holds and shew it how to wield the sword of the spirit in defence 
of her gates and bulwarks. 

Permit me only to add. It may perhaps occur through multi- 
tude of avocations, that I cannot meet my engagement; if so_I will 
let you know in due time to prevent improper ‘delay. 


Wishing your useful Magazine abundant success, I remain 
your friend and brother, 


Georce JUNKIN. 
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Chapter I. 


ON THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD IN GENERAL. 


The Crector absolutely supreme. 


Sec. 1. By an original law of our being we are led to infer causes 
from their effects. Changes are constantly occurring around us. 
We observe them. We look for their causes among the events of 
the past. We look for their effects among the contingencies of the 
future. We'reason from the one to the other and the thought rare- 
ly occurs to our minds, that perhaps after all there is no such con- 
nexion as is impliedin the terms cause and effect. ‘The one event 
indeed foliows the other in almost uniform succession, but who can 
show a reason for it? Whocan reveal then the chain and display 
to our view the links of connexion? Can the wise men ofthis world 
unveil the mysteries of nature ? Can Newton with all his philosophy 
tellus why a stone projected upwards descends to the earth? If 
then human wisdom utterly fails,in the simplest operations of nature. 
if man with all his boasted wisdom, cannot explain the nature of 
cause and effect, and shew in what it lies, what then ? Will he deny 
all causation ? Will he refuse to act on the belief that certain things 
do always succeed certain other things? Will he refuse to reason 
and thereby to acquire knowledge? Because he cannot dive to the 
bottom and bring up from the unfathomable? stores of nature, all her 
pearls and gold, “will he refuse to pick up the beauteous pebbles on 
the strand? No, despite of all his pride he 1s constrained to reason 
from effects to causes and from causes to effects. Assuming the 
existence of a connexion, yet ignorant of what it is and how it ope- 
rates, he proceeds to reason, and does reason as correctly perhaps 
as if he knew the whole mystery, and rests in his conclusions with 
perfect confidence. On this very process of reasoning depend all 
our conclusions in reference to the business of this life. The far- 
mer sows his grain, the merchant freights his ships, the manufac- 
turer purchases his materials and his machinery—all because they 
believe causes and effects are connected together, and will contin- 
ue to follow each other over the busy field of human employment. 

Thus it is we trace back effects to their causes, and these again 
to their causes, and these again to theirs, and so at last reach the 
conclusion that a great first cause there must be, ‘of causes mighty 
cause uncaused” “whose kingdom ruleth over a all’ and “is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and thy dominion endureth throughout all gener- 
ations. —T he eyes ofall wait apes thee; and thou givest them their 
meat in due season.” This grand argument in proof of the divine 
existence, depends for lis w hole force upon that law of our minds, 
by which we are irresistibly impelied to believe that every effect 
must have acause. This argumentis accounted irrefragably con- 
clusive. All men admitits force: to have stated it clearly has en- 
rolled a great scholar among the benefactors of the human race. 
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But now if the argument which following up the dependance of 
material effects upon their causes brings us to such a satisfactory 
conclusion; much more shall not that which begins with the depen- 
dance of mind upon mind, lead to results most perfectly satisfacto- 
ry? If matter could not create itself, could spirit? Ignorant of a 
cause adequate to the production of matter, the ancient heathen 
philosophers assumed its eternity. How much more reasonably 
might the inference be deduced that spirit is eternal? Our souls 
have existed from eternity, or they have been created by ourselves, 
or by some other being. For the belief of their eternal existence 
we have no evidence. For the belief of their self-creation we have 
not capacity: the very thought is absurd. For the belief of their 
creation by anuncreated First Cause, we have capacity and evidence 
adapted to it. The belief that spirit is the result of creating power 
is as full and perfect as that matter was created. God is the father 
of our spirits in a sense far higher than that in which the term is or 
can be applied to signify our} relation to man. He formed us, 
and the same power which produced us out of nothing, sustains the 
existence it commenced. In him we live and move and exist. 

Let the reader mark narrowly the emotions of his own mind when 
the question is asked, has God a right of absolutescontrol over all 
the creatures of his hand? What is the result? Does not your heart 
recoil at the thought—the right of God—who 1s this that talks about 
rights ? The creature! and dare he interrogate the Creator on a 
question of boundary? Can he without impiety agitate the subject 
of territorial limits ? Will he venture to enquire whether God’s 
rights over him and all are uncontrolled and absolute! Has not the 
potter power over the clay? Surely ifany truth commends itself as 
it were intuitively to the heart and conscience of man, it is the ab- 
soluteness of divine right, authority, power over all created existence. 


The Creature absolutely dependant. 


Sec. II. This is but the counter-part of the preceding—a differ- 
ent way of expressing the same thought. If he that formeth the 
spirit of man within him, sustaineth that spirit and the body which 
it controls, both are dependant for being and its continuance. In 
reference to our bodies we have no self-sustaining power. is his hand 
withdrawn? we return to dust. Equally dependant upon the sustain- 
ing power of God, is the soul of man. Its immortality is not a matter 
of physical but only of moral necessity. It can no more exist without 
God than the body can. If anyman ask how God keeps us in being; 
the answer must be, we know not. The fact only is known. 
Modes of existence are among the secret things that belong unto 
the Lord our God. And therefore perhaps even the enquiry whe- 
ther the mode of dependance ofrational nature and of material sub- 
stance,is the same, may be improper, certainly at least wisdom and 
piety both dictate the exercise of great prudence and humility in tha 
prosecution of it. : 

We are in the constant habit of describing the government of God 
over material things under the notion of laws of matter; and some- 
times we even think that when we have given names to the different 
operations and orders of things, we have explained them. The 
36 
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the truth however is far otherwise. The names are a cover of our 
ignorance, and are useful only as arbitrary signs of the things or 
the ceneral order of their occurrence. They explain. nothing. ‘Now 
if this be so in reference to material things how much more may 
we expect difhicu!ty in forming our conceptions and communicating 
our thoughts about the laws “by which God governs the spiritual 
world, or even our own nature consisting of both? To this form of 
the divine administration we apply to the name of Moral Govern- 
ment: and altho’ much remains inexplicable, yet the dependence of 
all intelligent creatures upon God, is no doubt as real as that of the 
brute creation and of inert matter. To point out some leading facts 
and principles is what we propose in this chapter: and the first shall 
be in answer to the question, what is the ground of moral obliga- 
tion? 


The will of God is the foundation of moral obligation 


Sec. I11. The first proof offered of this is the strong presumption 
arising from the universal practice of human legislation. Under all 
forms of government among men, from the most perfect aristocracy 
to the purest democracy, the will, of the legislature—the law-making 
power is authority is law. So fully have men adopted this princi- 
ple that they very often forget that there is a wild superior to theirs, 
by which they are bound, and beyond which they cannot legislate 
with the hope of binding the human conscience. And this is far- 
ther evident from the fact that the interpreters of written law always 
enquire what was the will of the legislature? What did they intend 
by this language? If that can be ascertained there is an end of con- 
troversy: the law is settled and it must be obeyed, in other words, 
the citizen is bound by it 

That the will of God is the basis of moral obligation, may be 
argued from the difhculty—the impossibility of establishing any 
other. If men are not bound to do the will of God because it is his 
will, what then is the true reason for obedience? The happiness of 
man say some. Whatever will promote human enjoyment upon 
the whole and in the highest degree is right and ought to be done. 
To this there are several serious objections. First, it makes the 
creature’s happiness the supreme end of his creation, contrary to 
the testimonies of God on this subject. ‘‘Even every one that is 
called by name, for I have created him for my glory’’(Lasah, 43. 7.) 
‘‘All things were created by him and for him.” (Col. 1. 16.) Thou 
hast created all things, and forthy pleasure they are and were crea- 
ted.”’ (Rev. 4. Il.) A second objection is found in the fact, that 
man, short-sighted and imperfect in knowledge, could never be cer- 
tain whether he was bound to doa particular act or not. For if 
the obligation rests in its adaptation to promote his happiness, upon 
the whole he must know whether it will so operate before he can 
feel the obligation. But can man in one case out of a hundred de- 
termine whether the measure proposed will in the end be beneficial 
to him? Can he run down the consequences of an act into eternity 
and weighall its results? Must he not feel himself bound until he 
knows the certainty that the act proposed will promote his good 
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upon the whole! Or must he take his first and hasty opinion for 
a guide? In that case it is manifest he can never be certain that he 

right. In this he is the mere creature of blind passion. What- 
ever he may from selfish feeling think best for him, he is obliged to 
do. 

A third objection therefore is that this account of moral obligation 
runs into absolute selfishness. The immediate tendency and the 
remote consequences are to carry away the heart from God, and 
concentrate its affections in self. The facility with which the sab- 
bath breaker, the profane swearer, the drunkard, the debauchee,can 
engraft his favourite rule upon this stalk, ought to ensure its exer- 
cise. What then is the basis of obligation. 

The eternal fitness of things, say others. But to this the above 
reasoning is in part applicable, and a sufficient reply. Who is to 
judge whether a given act be or be not agreeable to the eternal fit- 
ness of things? Must man be released from moral obligation, until 
after he perceives in a proposed action its adaptation to the eternal 
fitness of things? Who then of finite mortals, will ever feel the 
bonds of duty. 

We are thrown back upon the will of God as the only ground of 
moral obligation. Man is bound to do what God commands, and 
to abstain from what he forbids, simply because he commands and 
forbids. Beyond and above this there is no reason. Direct refer- 
ence to this reason is essential to moral virtue. Here again appeal 
is made to the general sense of mankind. We always estimate the 
worth of our action by the measure of its regard to this standard. 
God’s will was that Israel should suffer most distressing calamities 
at the hand of the Assyrian—‘‘Against the people of my wrath will 
I give him a charge, to take the spoil and to take the prey, and to 
tread them down like the mire of the sireets.” But we award no 
virtue to the Assyrian for the obvious reason that he had no regard 
at all to the divine will in all that he did. ‘‘Howbeit he meaneth 
not so neither doth his heart think so.”’ (Isa. 10. 6.) When an ac- 
tion is done regardless of God’s will, no honour is shown to him, 
and the practical judgment of mankind refuses the award of virtue. 

Such finally isthe doctrine of the Bible. It knows no founda- 
tion of right or wrong—no obligation but God’s will—but as the 
same passages may often establish the two points, viz. the obligation 
and the rude of action let us take them in connexion, 


The Will of God Revealed is the rule of Duty. 


Sec. IV. It is self evident that it cannot rule, direct and govern 
us unless it is applied. Accordingly it has been made known 
in divers manners, and at sundry times. Let us keep our eye 
upon the position, that the rule and its obligations are the will of 
God made known. Maultitudes of passages might be quoted—a 
sample follows—‘‘Thou shalt not eat of it for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” (Gen. 2. 17.) ‘Make thee an 
ark of Gopher wood,” &c. (6. 19.) “He doeth according to his will 
in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth.” (Dan. 
4.35. )‘‘I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have 
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compassion on whom I will have compassion.” (Rom. 9. 15.) ‘I 
seek not to do mine own will but the will of the Father which hath 
sent me.” (John, 5. 30.) ‘My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me and to finish his work.’ (John 4. 34.6.38.)“I delight to do thy 
will O my God—yea thy law is within in my heart.”” (Ps. 40. 8.) 
‘Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother and 
gister and mother.’’ Mark. 3. 35. 

From these passages no man can well avoid seeing that, lstGod’s 
own rule of action is his own will—higher and holier there can be 
none. 

2. To the will of God, Jesus the Saviour of men, uniformly refer- 
red as containing the obligation and the rule of his own action. 
Even when the desires of his perishable nature—his animal body— 
were for escape yet his soul felt the binding obligation of the divine 
will—‘‘not as I will but asthou wilt.”’” Reader, does not this settle 
the question? Ifthe Son of God looked no higher—no lower—no 
farther, why should you? 

3. ‘To man compliance with the will of God, because it is the will 
of God—is the perfection of moral virtue. He who does so com- 
ply is a son of God,a brother of the Lord of Glory,the man of Calvary. 
No higher motive can draw—no stronger obligation can bind us. 
A loftier aim exceeds our conception—a lower falis short of God’s 
requirement and our high destinies. 

It remains only to enquire how this will is made known to ua, 
and to this the answer is prompt—viz. In his two books—the book 
of providence and the book of Revelation. 

In God’s book of providence he is daily displaying his will. All 
that occurs around us, whatever be the agency, is according to his 
will. Whether prosperity or adversity be our lot, we are called 
upon to acquiesce without a murmer. In his book of revelation he 
has recorded the great principles of his government, both precep- 
tively and practically. He prescribes rules of faith, and rules of du- 
ty. He addresses his law and his gospel, his precepts and his 
promises— and his examples to be shunned or to be imitated, to the 
proper faculties of our nature, which constitute us rational and ac- 
countable beings. 

In addition to the above the readei’s attention is invited to a strik- 
ing fact, viz., that whenever the heart of man is pierced, and his 
soul bowed down before the majesty of heaven—whenever he be- 
gins to feel in the deep consciousness of his agitated bosom that his 
accountabilities are fearful and must be met, he enquires according 
to the doctrine we advocate—‘What wilt thou have me to do ?” 
Does not any man who has been taught of God, know this to be 
true’? Is there not therefore a recorded testimony in every sanctified 
heart, to the correctness of the rule and the reality of its obligation? 
Unquestionably this isthe very principle of Christian fortitude and 
Christian heroism. Under its general influences the renewed man 
has only one inquiry in reference to any proposed enterprise—is it 
the will of God? Satisfied of this his heart tells him it must be 
done. Difficulties, dangers, peril, death, privations, hardships, per- 
secution, rack, torture, burning—all present no obstacle—onward 

he presses in the path marked out for him by the will of hie Father, 
obedience to that is his only responsibility. 











ee 
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Rational Intelligence necessary to moral agency. 


Sec. V. In all that has been said about the obligation and rule of 
action, it has been assumed thus far that for every talent he po- 
sesses man is accountable—nor shall any attempt now be made to 
prove the correctness of the assumption. It shall still be assumed 
that where God has given he will require,and this in proportion tothe 
amount of the gift. This truth is so fully and so plainly set forth 
inthe parable of the talents, that it seems utterly useless to delay 
for the purpose of either illustration or proof. 

The position here presented is simply this—that if man (or any 
other creature) has not reason—if he has no capacity to com- 
pare ideas, to make their agreement or difference, and draw conclu- 
sions, and infer results of conduct, he would not be moral: that is, 
he would not be under a law revealed and liable to punishment for 
its violation, or to reward for its obedience. We never think of 
treating ideots or infants or brutes as subjects of moral law. Let 
the evidence be presented which shall convince a bench of judges 
that the prisoner before them, on a charge of murder was devoid of 
reason at the time the deed was perpetrated, and they immediately 
and without hesitation decide that itis not murder. It may be in 
evidence that the deed was voluntary, the result of design, still in the 
absence of reason they will not pronounce him guilty of murder. 
Such is the common sense of mankind; such the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, the unhappy demoniac is pitied, but not censured. 

On this point there is no controversy. But whether rational 
intelligence is all thatis necessary to moral accountability is a dif- 
ferent question, and one involved in some difficulty and not without 
some importance to our future inquiries. Yet this question is not 
raised here with a view to its full discussion, and the hope of its 
satisfactory solution but simply to give occasion to a remark or twe 
preparatory to our next position. 

The first remark is that a process of reasoning may occur te 
which in itself we can ascribe no moral character. What are the 
moral features of a mathematical demonstration? Using the terms 
in a moral sense, can you say itis right or wrong? Thus it would 
seem that as mere reasoning, it is devoid of moral attributes. This 
is probably the reason why Edwards reckons the understanding a 
natural faculty. He describes natural inability as existing ‘‘when 
we cannot do a thing if we will, because what is most commonly 
ealled nature, does not allow of it, orbecause of some impeding de- 
fect, or obstacle that is extrinsic to the will; either in the faculty of 
understanding, constitution of body, or external objects.’’ Mark ii. 
35. Here itis manifest he places the understanding, that is the 
rational faculty, as contra-distinguished from the moral powers; 
among the natural powers. 

Hence it has been argued that brutes reason, and the case of the 
dog who scented his master’s footsteps has been adduced as proof, 
when he came to the triple fork in the road and had scented alon 
two of the branches, and perceiving no cent in either, he instantly 
toek the third without smelling it at all. The process is simple, 
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one of the three the master took—but he did not take the right, nor 
the middle, therefore he did take the left. But if brutes reason are 
they moral? Men do not so account it—they have never proceeded 
on the beliefof it. May we not infer that something more than 
simply a capacity to reason, is included in our idea of moral 


agency. 





s 
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Corruption of the Church through foreign interference. The case 
of the voluntary societies. Resolution against the AMeRIcAN Home 
Missionary aNp Epvucation Societies, and their branches. 


it has been assumed as true in those operations for benevolent 
objects, which have been conducted by the union of several denom- 
inations of Christians, for some years past—that the only principle 
on which such an action can take place—is what is called the vol- 
untary principle. That is, that all organized churches as such must 
surrender their control over the object in question, into the hands 
of persons who are virtually self appointed—and whose agents are 
utterly irresponsible to any church, or tribunal—and who perpetua- 
ting themselves from generation to generation—must in time en- 
gross all the rights, all the power, and all the duties of all the church- 
es subjected to their control. 

We do not intend at this time to discuss the whole question co- 
vered by this so called voluntary principle, nor to call in doubt the 
applicability of the principle itself to a few very important cases. It 
may however be questioned, and in our opinion, will before many 
years, be obliged to be investigated—whether there is not some 
feasible method by which the church of God can exercise a general 
supervision and control, over all the great benevolent societies; and 
some way in which the various Christian denominations, by means 
of their regular tribunals, may act, or delegate their members to act 
with each other, in the great interests which require united effort; 
—rather than trust such vast movements to accident, on the possi- 
bility of falling, as they ‘oo often have done, into utterly unsuitable 
hands. 

No sober man will at present deny, that very great abuses have 
already grown up under the sanction of this principle; abuses so 
gross and flagrant, that all denominations have been obliged to cast 
about them, in order to discover how many parts of the grand 
Christian scheme, there are which can be as well managed without, 
as with united action, and thus, in how many points they can be 
safe from foreign intrusion, and hurtful interference.—There is hard- 
ly acommandment of God to his church, enforcing effort for the 
conversion of the world—that has not been made the ground and 
pretext, for the formation of some voluntary society; and there is no 
duty of the church so specific and clear, as to exclude the unau- 
thorized intrusion of that zeal which is not according to knowledge. 
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In short, it is undeniable that many subjects which required no such 
aid, and which were either trifling or private; and many others 
which such societies had no sort of business with, have been brought 
under the action of their favourite principle; and that the evil has 
grown to a magnitude which requires immediate and vigorous 
remedies to remove it. 

Nor is this all. These societies have afforded means of employ- 
ment to many persons, who would have found it difficult to sustain 
themselves otherwise as nominal ministers of the gospel, and thus 
have offered a constantly increasing temptation to improper persons 
to turn their thoughts towards the ministry, from improper motives. 
—They have moreover afforded too great facilities, to dissatisfied 
and discontented persons to break up relations which might other- 
wise have been stable; nothing more being necessary for a person 
who wished for change, than to get employment, as one of the hun- 
dreds of agents of one of the scores of societies’with which the coun- 
try abounds; or if he encountered any difficulty in doing so, to form 
some new society of his own, and getting three women and two 
boys to compose it, call it American Home or Foreign, something or 
other, and set out on his travels, as its general agent. Nor does 
the evil end even here. These societies thus formed, consider 
themselves obliged to excite a commotion and organize public sen- 
timent, each in favor of its peculiar views and principles; and they 
all, and all their agents are ready to think hard and to speak evil, 
of any pastor whose house, pulpit, and congregation, are not all 
open at their bidding. We speak from considerable personal ex- 
perience, when we assert, in general, that a pastor is to be consid- 
ered fortunate, who escapes serious trouble, from the agents of the 
voluntary societies of the day. 

But beyond all these, there are evils of a general kind which 
must be arrested, or we must all sit down, willing subjects 
at the feet of the executive committees of these bodies. 
At this moment the abolition societies, are attempting to dictate 
the laws of Christian morals to all the churches of God; and the last 
General Assembly is reviled over the whole land, because it did not 
see fit, at their bidding, to take up the subject of slavery and reverse 
its whole current of wise and just decisions on that subject. It is 
but lately, that a portion of the Temperance societies undertook to 
discuss, settle and dictate to the churches, the proper mode and el- 
ements, in the administration of the Lord’s Supper. For ten years 
the Home Missionary and Education societies, have been contend- 
ing with us, about the right of educating our ministers and then lo- 
cating them. In 1856 the friends and the influence of the princi- 
ples of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
—effected a deliberate refusal to the General Assembly of our church, 
of liberty or power, to conduct Foreign Missions at all! And that 
the influence of every one of these voluntary societies—yes, every 
one that has acted in our church, without any exception—has for 
the last six years been thrown decidedly against the cause of or- 
thodoxy, and decidedly in favor of the cause of error—is a fact per- 
fectly notorious in the whole length and breadth of the church, and 
capable of proof against leading agents, of every one of them. 
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These things are intolerable; and there is no doubt that all who 
regard the order of God’s house, the soundness of the ministry, the 
purity of a preached gospel, and the necessity of organized opposi- 
tion to organized evils—will set their faces like flints against all 
these societies whatever may be their names or pretended objects, 
so long as they set themselves against the peace of Jerusalem.— 
There must therefore be a radical reform on this subject. Those 
societies that appear to be really necessary and useful—must put 
their affairs in such a posture, as not to interfere with us, in our 
pastoral and ecclesiastical rights and duties—nor above all with 
sound doctrine in ourchurches. As to all the rest with their secre- 
taries and agents, they had better follow the advice of Frederick the 
Great to the lawyers of his kingdom. Sire, said they—your majes- 
ty’s reform of the courts will ruin us all: what are we to do? Do! 
Said Frederick: why, as many of you as are five feet six—may en- 
list in my dragoons: the rest may beat the drum.—dAnd so, let as 
many of those who are trooping about the land on useless errands, 
as are competent, preach the gospel; let the rest go to some useful 
secular employment. 

Amongst all the acts of the Convention which preceded the As- 
sembly, there was not one more just and pertinent than those which 
called upon these great benevolent societies to use very great cau- 
tion—in conducting their operations, in the bosom of our church, 
and expressed the necessity for excluding two of them with their 
branches from our churches. And amongst the decisions of the 
Assembly, few were of more practical importance than the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted by a vote of 124 yeas, to 86 nays, 
—against the same institutions. 

Resolved, ‘That while we desire that no body of Christian men of other 
denominations should be prevented from choosing their own plans of doing 
good, and while we claim no right to complain, should they exceed us in 
energy and zeal; we believe that facts too familiar to need repetiton here, 
warrant us in affirming that the organization and operations of the so cal- 
led American Home Missionary Society, and American Education Society, 
and its branches of whatever name, are exceedingly injurious to the peace 


and purity of the Presbyterian church:—we recommend accordingly, that 
they should cease to operate within any of our churches. 


The object of the present article is especially to illustrate and de- 
fend this resolution; and to put in a clear light, the character of the 
two societies against which it warns our churches, and the nature 
of the evils we have experienced, and without this testimony against 
them, would to a still greater degree, have suffered by their means. 
As heretofore, we will throw into a few separate paragraphs, the 
leading facts and arguments of the case. 

I. We find the following abstra:t of the eleventh annual Report of 
the American Home Missionary Society, in the New York Evangel- 
ist of the 20th May, and doubt not that it was furnished by some 
one in the confidence of the society. A pretty fair idea will be 
gathered from it, of the extent of that society, and its operations for 
the two years, ending in May, 1836 and 1837. 
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The last Annual Report brought the history of this Society, down to the 
11th of May, 1836. ‘There had then been employed, during the whole or 
some portions of the preceding year, in the United States, and the adjoin- 
ing territories and provinces, 755 missionaries, to which were added 17 
pastors and evangelists in France, towards whose support this society had 
contributed important aid, making the whole number reported at that time, 
¢72. During the year which has since elapsed, the Committee have aided 
in the support of 810 missionaries and agents, of whom 764 have been em- 
ployed in the United States and territories, 22 in the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and 24 in France, in co-operation with the French 
Evangelical Societies of Paris and Geneva. 


Receipts from each State, and Missionaries employed in each, during 
the whole or part of the year. 


STATES. RECEIPTS. NO. OF MISS. 

1. Maine . : : . $7,498 36. : . . 107 
2 New--Hampshire : 7,211 55 : : , 63 
5. Vermont ; ; : 4,579 67 . ‘ ‘ . 50 
4. Massachusetts . j 18,157 55 , ‘ ‘ 74 
5. Rhode Island <a : ; “ 

6. Connecticut ; , 9,173 07 i . ; 87 
7. New York . , . 94624 27 . . , . 186 
8. New Jersey . ‘ 2.684 38 , ‘ 6 
9. Pennsylvania 4,756 41 . ‘ . . $4 


10. Delaware ... ; : 311 6 ; ? 1 
11. Maryland : 41 77. : : : 1 
12. Virginia . . . 10 00 . , . 5 
13. North Carolina . ; 7 , ' : 1 
14. South Carolina , . 107 00 , ‘ ‘ 

15. Georgia . ‘ . - 880. ‘ ‘ . 1 
16. Alabama . : ; ‘ 50 00 . ; ' 
17. Mississippi . ; ' . ; . ° ° 3 
18, Louisiana ; ; : ‘ : 

19. Arkansas Territory. * ‘ . , : 1 
20. ‘Tennesse : ; a : ‘ ; 12 
21. Kentucky . j : F , . 72 
22. Ohio 4 : , : + 3,452 ” : . . 7 


23. Indiana } , j J : 
24, IJilinois . ; : . 1,457 25 —«. , . » I 


25. Missouri . pice 5 00 ‘ , - $9 
26. Missouri Territory ‘ . : ; 2 
97. Wisconsin Territory . 30 00. ; , 1 


28. Michigan : : ; 363 00. —xj : : . 29 
29. Upper Canada . : 38 00. ‘ . aoe 


80. Lower Canada ; ; : : j . 16 
81. France L ; ; a ‘ ; i . 4 
82. Unknown 3 ‘ , . 5250. i ‘ —— 
810 

RECAPITULATION. 


Of the missionaries and agents enumerated in the preceding table, inclu- 
ding 17 in France, 578 were in commission at the commencement of the 
year, a large proportion of whom have been re-appointed, and are still in 
the service of the Society, and 232 new appointments have been made, 
making the whole number aided within the last year, including 24 in 
o7 
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France, under,the care of the evangelical societies of Paris and Geneva, 810. 

Of these, 525 are settled as pastors, or are employed as stated supplies 
in single congregations, and 19] extend their labors, either as pastors or 
stated supplies, to two or three congregations each, and 24, including 
agents, are employed on larger fields. 

The number of congregations, missionary districts, and fields of agency 
thus supplied, in whole or part, during the year has been 1,025, and the 
amount of ministerial labor performed under commissions from this socl- 
ety, since the date of our last report, has been 554 years. 


Of the whole 810 agents and missionaries, it appears that 517 
were employed in New York and the New England States, 247 in 
the 19 other states or territories of the union—and the remaining 46 
in what may be called foreign parts. ‘The report computes in 1836 
‘17 pastors and evangelists in France’’—amongst its missionaries; 
and in 1837 it includes ‘‘24 in France, under the care of the evan- 
gelical societies of Paris and Geneva.’”’ We had been informed 
both in this country and in Europe, that Dr. Peters had furnished 
aid to some extent, and to some one or more of the benevolent so- 
cieties of the continent, acting with special reference to the evan- 
gelization of the French population of Europe: but we never ima- 
gined for a moment, that the individuals to whom this assistance 
should ultimately come, could be called in any fair, honest or ordi- 
nary sense, the ‘‘agents or missionaries” of this society. Having 
strong reasons, both general and personal to suppose that this state- 
ment was merely intended to swell the list of this society—and that 
it was injurious to the cause of the Christians of France, anda fraud 
on those of the United States,—we distinctly called the attention 
of Dr. Peters to the subject on the floor of the last General Assem- 
bly; and he in reply to our questions asserted in the most positive 
manner, that his society had 24 missionaries in France.—We can 
only say, that since this statement was made we have received the 
number of the Archives Du Christianisme, (the principal Religious 
Journal of France) issued on the 13th May last, containing pretty 
full accounts of the ‘‘‘Assemblees generales et annueles a Paris,”’ 
that amongst others, a report occupying two pages and a half of the 
newspaper (which is about the size of a folio book) is given of the 
fourth annual meeting of the Evangelical Society of France, which 
occurred on the 19th of April last; and that in this report not one 
word occurs to confirm Dr. Peters’s statement,--but much to throw 
suspicion on it—if not positively to disprove its truth. We call up- 
on him, to place the subject in such a light as will save his own 
character and that of his society. 

But to return to the argument; we find that of these 810 agents 
and missionaries, 595 are pastors, and above 1000 congregations, 
and districts are embraced in the entire operations of the society. — 
We discover that above 400 of these individuals, are acting in the 
bounds of the Presbyterian church, and that they annually gather, 
in its bounds about $38,000; and throughout the whole land about 
$ 100;000; which is spent by Dr. Peters and his committee, year by 
year. 

Now we assert in the broadest terms, that this is a power enor- 
mous and unparalieled,—and that nothing but confusion and ruin 
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can be expected, as long as it is allowed to remain in the hands of 
persons, utterly irresponsible for its exercise. Can the General 
Assembly, or any Synod, or any Presbytery, call on Dr. Peters to 
render a full and just account of this enormous influence, and of 
these vast sums of money? He may if he chooses use it to corrupt 
our doctrine, as he has been long and loudly charged with having 
done. And in answer to all these repeated accusations, we look 
in vain for any satisfactory defence or explanation.—Nor can he be 
ignorant, that rumors are afloat, and uncontradieted by his friends, 
not only that he has largely partaken of the mania for speculation 
In real estate, which surely ministers of the gospel, and agents who 
control moneys, should avoid, but that his notes, with the name of 
the Generalagent of the American Education society on them, 
were offered freely, in the New York note market? We have this 
fact, directly from one of the most respectable men, merchants and 
Christians, on earth. And we ask Dr. Peters, to remember the 
pains he took some years ago, to throw suspicion over the accounts 
and reports of the Assembly’s board of Missions; and we ask Dr. 
Patten, to remember the efforts so recently made, to produce false 
and injurious impressions against the late and the present manage- 
ment of the Assembly’s board of Education, and then to consider 
whether, their own cases do not require greater circumspection! 

The power of Dr. Peters is greater than that of all the Papal 
Bishops in the United States. It is twice as great as that of all the 
Episcopal Bishops. Eight hundred agents—and $100,000 per an- 
num!! and no responsibility,—except such as the grand Turk, and 
the Zar, owe with him—to public opinion!! Let us try this on pa- 
per, in regard to our own church. We had in the year correspond- 
ing to the year 1837 of the Home Missionary, 128 Presbyteries, 
and 1972 ministers. This would be about 15 ministers to each 
Presbytery, on an average. Now take Dr. Peters’s 404 agents and 
missionaries, and distribute them equally by eight in each pres- 
bytery, and you find that he has the actual majority in-50 of 
our Presbyteries, under his pay—and so far the means of placing 
on the floor of our Assembly about 100 members.—But this is sup- 
posing that his society has no friends, who are notin its pay—which 
is very far from the fact. Indeed it is rather surprising that with 
such tremendous means the whole church has not been long ago at 
his feet; and one has only to examine the facts of the case, to see 
that he had much reason to suppose himself out of the reach of his 
despised opponents, and therefore much temptation to assume the 
uncompromising, bitter and violent tone, which has of late years, 
characterized all his proceedings—and especially his conduct in the 
Assembly of 1836, and the temper exhibited in the malignant little 
book published to defend his course there. 

If. Let us now turn our attention for a moment, to the nature, 
operations and extent of the other institution mentioned in the res- 
olution of the General Assembly. The American Education Soci- 
ety has been in exisience about as long as the Home Missionary 
Society, and the principles of its organization and action, are pre- 
cisely similar to those of the other. ft is its part to take the poor 
and pious youth, who has the gospel ministry in view—and educate 
him thoroughly; then when licensed to preach the gospel he falls 
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into the hands of the Home Missionary Society with an average 
debt of three or four hundred dollars—due to the other society, for 
which it has his bonds. These bonds are free from interest for 
three or four years; at the end of which time, interest begins to run 
and the Home Missionary Society, will at once take the licensed 
beneficiary under its care, guarrantee to him $409 a year, and send 
him forth, to vacancies or fields already provided, in a way of which 
we will speak presently,—to ask the largest amount possible of this 
sum, from the people of his charge. He is thus enabled in a few 
years to pay the first society —and becomes the almoner of the se- 
cond, both of which thus operate into each other's hands--and con- 
trol atonce the churches and their ministers. Nor is this the whole. 
For the American Education Society, having above eleven hundred 
beneficiaries under its care—exercises a power direct and indirect 
over all the institutions of learning in the country, very similar to 
that exercised in another form by its sister society, over the church 
courts. And the two unitedly, subsidise an amount of the educa- 
ted intellect of the country, which it is fearful to contemplate—and 
already dangerous to a man’s reputation to resist.— 

The annexed table reveals results over which every patriot and 
christian should tremble. The principle openly avowed by the 
agents of this Education Society from the very beginning, and from 
the highest to the lowest—has been that every pious young man, 
ought to preach the gospel, unless there be special reasons to the con- 
trary. This single, tremendous, and utterly unsound principle; 
would be enough to account for the fact, that an enormous propor- 
tion of the beneficiaries of this society, should be unfit in all res- 
pects for the gospel ministry—and imbued with every sort of new 
opinion. But we mention it now only to show the frightful facility 
with which the principles of the following table, may be carried into 
practical operation. It will at once appear that it was meant to be 
secret, and was confided only to those supposed to be friendly to the 
cause. We take it from the Presbyterian of October 22, 1835—for 
which it was furnished by an individual, who received it from the 
chairman of one of the society’s examining committees,—and who 
left the original for public inspection, with the editor. It is only 
necessary to say in addition that this society, more effectually to de- 
lude our churches, established a branch which it called the Presby- 
terian Education Society, and that it carried on the unworthy and 
deceptious trick, until public ridicule and contempt, forced it to 
change the name, a few months back. 


“(NOT PUBLISHED.) 


“The following Table is designed to show the probable results of a Schol- 
arship given to the American Education Society, upon its present system; 
allowing that, on an average, one minister should be educated upon the 
foundation in seven years; and that one half of what is now loaned to 
beneficiaries in colleges should be refunded, which would double each 


scholarship in twenty-eight years.—The calculation is made for a period 
of one hundred and five years. 
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‘Thus it appears that there will have been educated in one hundred and 
five years upon the foundation, if no accident occurs to destroy it, Firty 
TWo ministers of the Gospel. Each of these, if he should live, would 
probably preach the Gospel to one thousand souls, making fifty thousand 
inall. ‘The fund in the mean time, will have increased to eight thousand 
dollars, constituting eight scholarships instead of one, Allowing the aver- 
age term of active life of each minister to be twenty one years, each schol- 
arship, after it is in full operation, will keep three ministers constantly en- 
gaged in active service, and of course, eight scholarships will keep twenty 


four thus engaged, who it may be hoped will furnish a perpetual supply 
for twenty four thousand souls, should the funds increase no farther. Uf a 


larger proportion of what is loaned should be refunded, as will probably be 


the case, it would swell the results in proportion; or if a less, even a fourth 
part, the results would be suffieient to astonish any mind that had not re 
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flected on the subject. Such is the estimate for a single century. What 
then would it be for centuries to come? The increase of our population, 
great as it is, does not advance in a more rapid ratio. 

“The sum of one thousand dollars, if given for immediate use, or to be 
used in portions as called for, would upon the same genera! suppositions 
as before, educate in seven years two ministers; in seven years more one 
minister; and at the end of another term of seven years a fractional part 
would be left, which, together with all subsequent repayments in the same 
way might amount to a sum equal to what is expended in educating one 
minister.— Total 4 ministers. 


III. It can never be pretended by any candid man, that the whole 
organization of these institutions is not directly the reverse of Pres- 
byterian. They do not embody in them the principle of represent- 
ation, which is fundamental in our whole system. They reject all 
notion of responsibility direct or indirect to any body but their own 
subscribers; and the only remedy allowed them, is to subscribe no 
more. ‘The idea of supervision, contro], and direction in any way 
whatever, by the churches, is carefully excluded. It is in short, a 
mere temporary, and half-organized union of a few persons—whose 
whole use seems to be, to appoint Dr. Peters, Dr. Patten, or some- 
body else—and then to remain dormant, like one of the seven 
sleepers, until a new appointment is to be made. But in the mean 
time, their agents and secretaries, and committees—superintend 
the education of the future ministry of the church—commission, 
send out, and locate evangelists and pastors, and perform, not even 
jointly with the church, but to the careful exclusion of its authority, 
many of the most important functions which God has devolved upon 
it. This may be a good or bad system; but to call it the Christian, 
or Presbyterian system, is a gross pervertion of terms. 

The power thus usurped over our churches, was at the same mo- 
ment usurped over several other denominations—and the design of 
subjugating most others,openly avowed. The Education Society was 
bound to receive youth, from all other churches, as freely as from 
ours; and the Missionary Society to send forth any that might come 
to hand. Neither Society claimed any power to look beyond the 
mere fact of good standing, in the particular denomination to which 
the beneficiary, or missionary belonged.—Hence it necessarily re- 
sulted, that they formed a grand circulating system, by which all 
good and all evil, in any particular denomination, would neces- 
sarily flow into all the rest; and by means of which, all would at 
length be deprived of all things peculiar to them, and melted down 
into one new, and mighty sect—which would have been from the 
nature of the case, modelled after the weakest of all in church order, 
and the least evangelical of all, in doctrine. 

Here surely was a bright prospect for sound Presbyterianism, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, and when the Christian 
world was in its usual state. But this certainty of final ruin began 
to draw very nigh in the actual state of affairs. By the abstract of 
the Missionary Report for 1837 published above, it appears, as al- 
ready stated, that Dr. Peters had in New York and New England 
517 agents; and in all the rest of the nation 247. It is therefore 
mathematically certain. that the chances of all the rest of the nation 
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influencing New York and New England—were not quite as | to 
2 that they would influence them. Or in other words, the proba- 
bility was as 2 to 1 and more—that the Presbyterian church would 
through the agency of Dr. Peters and Dr. Patten (now aided by a 
Mr. Labbaree) be made Taylorite, or Abolitionist, or Perfectionist, 
or any other ile, ism, or ist, that might spring up in that region 
most fertile in inventions, and thence circulate into the very vitals 
of our body. 

That the management of both these societies were fully sensible 
of this tendency of things, and fully disposed to use their vast pow- 
ers, to remodel the Presbyterian church to @ certain extent, is mani- 
fest, from many public and notorious facts. That they had both 
thoroughly identified themselves with the New School party, and 
the errors and disorders of its leaders, is capable of being demon- 
strated. That both had firmly resolved to occupy the whole ground 
in our church, to the ruin and exclusion of our own boards, is abun- 
dantly manifest. Sothat in point of fact, the Presbyterian church 
had before it, a struggle for life or death, with these two societies; 
—and to have failed of doing what the last Assembly did, would 
have been an actat once of folly, of cowardice and of faithlessness, 
well rewarded by what would have inevitably followed, the ruin of 
the church. Here let us briefly illustrate these positions by a few 
facts. 

In the Assembly of 1831 a compromise between the old and new 
school parties, resulted in the call of a convention on the subject 
of Home missions at Cincinnati. This convention, which embodied 
the opinions of all our Presbyteries in the Mississippi valley—deci- 
ded by an immense majority, for our own board, and against Dr. 
Peters and his. And yet instead of regarding this decision, as he 
was bound to have done, both by honor and by covenant—he sent 
only the more agents into that field, and made only the more ear- 
nest efforts to occupy the whole region. 

About the same time (in the fall of 1831) the Synod of Kentucky 
took up the whole subject of the education of young men for the 
ministry; and the agents of both boards being present—namely, 
Dr. John Breckinridge, and Mr. F. Y. Vail—both were heard in 
full, upon the whole subject; and then although the full and fair un- 
derstanding was that only one board should act in the field; nothing 
of the sort was ever done by the Education Society. 

If any one will take the trouble to trace the gradual develope- 
ment of these societies, in any particular region of the church, he 
will find that wherever they have operated most in our bounds— 
there has been most irregularity, disorder and heresy. If he will 
examine the schools and colleges which their beneficiaries most 
frequent—he will find them in many cases such as have both expe- 
rienced most trouble from the rampart fanaticism of the times—and,fal- 
len most under public suspicion, for errors in doctrine. If he will 
consider the party votes in our General Assembly for seven years, 
he will find the friends, beneficiaries, and agents of these societies, 
almost without exception, ranged against orthodoxy and order. In 
the four Synods separated from our communion, more than a fourth 
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part of aj] the ministers appear to have been up to the present time 
im the same condition. Of the 69 ministerial votes against Dr. Mil- 
ler’s resolution, n regard to Barnes’s Notes on Romans, in the As- 
sembly of 1836, 20 were given by persons connected with the Home 
Missionary - sm ‘ty; and 24 of the minority of the Assembly of 1837, 
or about one third of the minist: ers, were in the same situation. 

The agents of both these societies have always taken the ground 
that but one board ought to exist, for the purposes contemplated by 
each of theirs; and of course that the boards of our church ought to 
cease to exist. The Assembly of 1836, (a warm NewSchool body) 
went so far as strike out of the annual report of its own board of 
Education, a masterly correspondence, which put Dr. Patten in the 
wrong and to silence on this subject. And Dr. Peters, from the 
beginning of his career, has laboured steadily, for the total suppres- 
sion of our board. He and his particular friends in the Assembly 
of 1836 made a movement to a elect New School direction for our 
boards; and according to the testimony both of Dr. Witherspoon and 
Dr. John McDowell, given before the last Assembly, the settled 
opposition of Dr. Peters, to the Assembly's board of Home Mis- 
sions, was the main reason why the difficulties in the Assembly of 
1836 in regard to the subject of Foreign Missions, could not be 
composed, and why the disgraceful action of that body on that sub- 
ject took place. All who witnessed, will never be able to forget the 
humiliating spectacle presented by Dr. Peters, when convicted by 
the gentleman already mentioned, and by his own repeated writ- 
ten and printed declarations—of the most uncompromising hostility 
to any ecclesiastical organization for missions; but which, for his 
own purposes, he was ready to explain away, and did deny in the 
last Assembly. ‘The writer of this article, was told by an intimate 
friend of Dr. Peters in Europe, that he had written to him after the 
adjournment of the Assembly of 1836, that he, Dr. ’eters, would 
rather see the Presbyterian church divided than see the Assembly 
engage in conducting Foreign Missions! And when we offered to 
make the statement on the floor of the Assembly, at the time of the 
flat contradiction, as to a matter of fact between Dr. Witherspoon 
and Dr. Peters; Col. Jessup, an intimate friend of Dr. Peters, who 
had got the floor, refused to allow us to make any statement— 
though told publicly that we had providentially come to the know- 
ledge of a fact, that directly elucidated the point in controversy! ! 

IV. Finally, it appears to us to have been an act of naked jus- 
tice to our own churches, to the young men educated and sent out 
by these societies, and to their numerous friends, who are not in 
their secret policy, that the Assembly should have passed the reso- 
lution we are now considering. 

The General Assembly had often recommended these societies 
to the churches under its care. Multitudes of the best men in our 
communion had given them the sanction of their names. Unspar- 
ing pains had been taken by these associations, to hoodwink and 

cajole all that could be won, and to break down and deorade all 
whose sturdy obstinacy was too obtuse to be enlightened, “and too 
dull to be seduced. But here as in all such cases, the deception 
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which hid part of its motives and part of its end, began to find itself 
exposed by its very success. Neither our church, nor our fathers in 
it, had ever intended to aid in the prostration of our standards, and 
the subversion of our order. It wastherefore a most peculiar duty, 
on the part of the Assembly and those brethren, who had so often 
given countenance to these societies—now that their true character 
and designs can be no longer doubted—to speak out their present 
convictions—and warn those whom their former recommendations 
had mislead—that they had seen abundant reason to change their 
sentiments and opinions. In this, as in all things beside, it needs 
only an inspection of the resolution actually passed, to be convinced 
that the moderation of the Assembly, was as signal as its courage 
and wisdom. 

Nor Can there be the least doubt, that in this, as in other parts of 
the great reform so gloriously commenced, the whole church will 
respond to the voice of the faithful men, who by God’s grace have 
done so great things for his name and cause. Sound men will with- 
draw their countenance from these bodies, and unite in support of 
their own boards who for years past have furnished a more efficient, 
and more orderly mode of doing all the good that these could effect 
—and have been porportionately, far more blessed in the avowed 
objects of their mutual labours, than their more boastful opponents. 
This will be considered rather strange by many—when they re- 
member first that orthodoxy is always represented by the New School 
as being at once averse to effort, and when compelled to work, in- 
capable of success, and unworthy of God’s smiles; and secondly, 
that the widest possible difference exists in the minds of the two 
parties, as to what really constitutes success—and that every point 
of this difference, would tell favourably on paper, for the anti-pres- 
byterian party. 

Nay, there is much resson to hope, that the influence of this vote 
of the Assembly will reach far beyond our own church. It may in- 
duce the Dutch reformed church which is ready to be ingulphed by 
Drs. Peters and Patten—and the Lutheran and German Reformed 
churches which are being prepared for the next conquest—to 
pause and look carefully before they are enslaved past redemption, 
and bound hand and foot, by men who are unworthy of their confi- 
dence—and by principles which must undermine and remodel, if 
not subvert their whole doctrine and order. The congregational 
churches find in the principles on which these bodies are organized, 
their own views and opinions, set in action; and it must amuse as 
well as astonish them to see the gullibility of the other churches, in 
swallowing their distinctive doctrines, merely because, a new label 
was printed on the parcel. But it is fully to be expected, first, that 
the evangelical portion of these churches, will never consent to be 
identified with the men and measures of these societies; and Zndly, 
that even those ofa looser kind, will hardly agree to forfeit all hope 
of success, by adhering to men and courses, that have been found out. 
Nor is it unreasonable to presume that the hundreds of young men 
in the Congregational churches who are looking to the ministry, 
will consider their future usefulness of more consequence, than 
to adhere obstinately to societies which in their present condition, 
58 | 
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and with their present management and principles are shunned, and 
dreaded, by nine tenths of those churches, and the great mass of 
that population, amongst which they expect to seek future settle- 
ments. 

Upon the whole therefore, we are fully persuaded, that the wise 
and firm conduct of the Assembly, in this particular—will purge 
our church of a most dangerous and extended evil influence and give 
increased efficiency to our own operations,and increased unity to our 
whole body: that it will awaken other churches founded upon prin- 
ciples similar to ours—to a proper sense of their condition, on this 
whole subject; that it will oblige the Congregational churches, who 
must naturally use some such bodies, to look more carefully after 
them, and organise them under proper persons, and on less aggres- 
sive principles; that the whole rising band of young ministers, who 
need to be aided in some form,—will be encouraged to exercise 
greater caution in putting themselves into the hands of those who 
will use them for evil and party purposes; and that these societies, 
will be eventually remodelled and piaced on bearable grounds, and 
in proper hands—or they will both be forsaken by all Evangelical 
men, of every name and shade of doctrine. Our prayer to God 1s 
that kindred institutions may be induced in due season,to profit by 
the example of their career and fate. 
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BISHOPS FULL, versus, BISHOPS EMPTY. 


We are informed by Tacitus that it was a custom of the ancient 
Germans to decide all important questions twice; once namely, 
when sober and once afterwards when drunk. By this means they 
supposed they were sure to get at the true end of each difficult sub- 
ject; for if both the drunk and sober decision was the same, it might 
be safely followed; if they were diflerent—either might be followed; 
if opposite, a medium might be observed. 

The conduct of the dignitaries of the papal church in this country 
very often reminds us of this habit of our ancestors; and we know 
not that a more notable instance of it has lately occurred than is fur- 
nished by Bishop England—as his sayings and doings are reported, in 
the Baltimore American—from the Norfolk Beacon—on the occa- 
sion of a fourth of July dinner at Charleston, South Carolina. 

We do not by any means insinuate, that this bishop—any more 
than the rest of his brethren,—is more than a tolerable judge of 
good drink; far from it; for Bishop England’s remarkably robust, 
ruddy, and plethoric habit, is proof enough of the fidelity with which 
he observes the generous fasts of a church, whose lent is kept on 
the richest productions of nature; and most clearly establishes, the 
excellence of her religious observances as dietetic rules. Heartily 
do we wish him long life—many refreshing lents—and many feasts 
on returning anniversaries of our national independence. 

Considering that so large a part of the religion of the papal church 
consists in ‘“‘meats and drinks’’—it is not to be wondered at,— 
that the dignitaries of that sect, should be so prompt to eat and 
to drink, to the honour and glory of all unusual subjects. We ob- 
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serve that Mr. Eccleston, has been down to Georgetown, to feast to 
the success of the Jesuit college there, on the occasion of its late 
anniversary,—as well as that of the Nuns’ school for girls, in the 
same place.—Mr. Eccleston is doubtless aware that his immediate 
predecision in the See of Baltimore, was a superb host and mest 
admirable feaster; and it were to be regretted—that the fame of our 
good city, or of the people, should suffer in a matter so important. 

It is curious to observe that whether feasting or fasting, these 
gentlemen never for a moment lose sight of the great object for 
which they live,—namely, the advancement of the interests of the 
papacy.—At the feast at Georgetown, Mr. Eccleston—attended 
as Arch-bishop, and in hisrobes officially conferred on the young 
gentlemen and ladies of the two institutions there--the honours and 
rewards, won in their previous course of study. Observe this, 
reader: whatever papists and their protestant friends may say to 
the contrary—every institution of learning, in which priests and 
nuns teach, is a place meant and used for the grand if not the sole 
purpose of proselyting: and is as real a part of the papal sect as 
one of their churches is; and all the degrees and honours there con- 
ferred, are papal, far more than they are literary. When these 
people are erecting their schools and obtaining patronage from 
credulous protestants, by false statements about their spirit, intent 
and compass, they remind us of the Germans when sober; but 
when we find all the officers of the college at Georgetown, and 
divers other priests—with their Archbishop—in his robes at their 
head, openly feasting and distributing rewards, en papist, we have 
then a picture of the other and honester, if not so decorous con- 
sultation, 

We learn from a description of the college exercises and the 
priests feast at Georget »wn—that a number of protestant gentlemen 
of some distinction attended both: and the friendly hand, which 
prepared this account for the National Intelligencer—appears to 
have exeried himself especially to do justice to the excellent man- 
ner, in which these guests as well as the regular body, performed 
their parts in the eating and drinking. Mr, Eccleston made a 
speech over his wine; Mr. Mulledy the president of the college 
another; Mr. Georace Wasntneton Parke Custis, delivered avery 
good one—rather long: Mr Seaton of the Intelligencer, did himself 
justice in his address: and Major General McComb—with a point 
and brevity peculiarly miiitary, and that dignity and pathos,so emi- 
nently characteristic of a great dramatist, honoured the company 
both with a speech and toast.—During all the while, the marime 
band, belonging to the United States, and stationed at the navy 
yard in Washington—regaled the company with excellent music: 
and the young gentlemen who had figured on the stage before 
dinner, not only partook of the good cheer, but did a portion of 
the regular toasts and speeches. 

[t is sufficiently humiliating to see any of the institutions of 
learning in the country prostituted to the superstitious and selfish 
ends, of the most ignorant and corrupt body of ecclesiastics that 
can be found in the nation. It isshameful enough to behold these 
men, scizing occasions of such solemn and overpowering interest 
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to the young persons under their eharge—to set before them ex- 
amples of “wine bibbing’”—in circumstances of great public no- 
toriety if not indecency. It is woful enough to behold the priests 
of a system calling itself religious, with their Arch-bishop 
at their head, feasting, drinking, toasting and spouting, with 
military music, on public occasions;—and without the least show 
of compunction, getting up scenes, which are utterly unbecoming 
the occasion, aid the professed character ofall the parties. It 1s 
truly humiliating to see that such scenes and persons, are publicly 
praised in one of our Jeading political mewspapers—that pretends 
to be, and perhaps is, on most subjects regardful of public morals 
and propriety. But there is to be found in these public revels 
something still more calculated to alarm and astonish every true 
friend of the country and of truth and liberty. 

General McComb after being toasted—made a speech, and drank 
the health of the Pope, and prosperity to the Catholic religion.” 

Mr. Seaton, after having been toasted, and after listening to a high 
panegyric on his journal—made a speech in reply—in which, he be- 
stowed unmeasured praises on the papal institutions at Georgetown 
—and wound up by toasting the Jesuits!! An order—devoted (said 
he, in substance) for three centuries to religion and learning!— 

Now what are we to expect next ?—The highest’ judicial officer 
of the national government is a papist. The highest military offi- 
cer, in our army, comes out on a public occasion—over his wine 
cups, as the guest of revelling priests—and drinks prosperity to the 
Cutholic religion,—whose success necessarily involves the ruin of 
the country and the murder of all heretics. The leading opposition 
journalist at the seat of government, praises the Jesuits in a speech— 
and then insults the nation, by proposing as a sentiment, a society 
which has been polluted by every crime, convicted of ever enor- 
mity—and whose very name, the synonime of all that is atrocious, 
he did not dare to utter! At the same moment, the head of this 
superstition is present, officially to receive these adhesions; and 
the whole conspiracy, is steeped in alcohol and baptised in strong 
drink ! 

These revelations over their wine-cups, are important, as they 
are fearful; and the whole case goes to show, that not only the pub- 
lic press is to a shameful and dangerous extent, under the influence 
of the papists of this country, but that the men who are in high 
places, and those who are seeking to reach them, are under the 
same, all grasping control, to a degree—which they themselves do 
not confess, except in the fulsomness of subservient flattery, or in 
the honest garrility of a half-done revel. It is manifest besides, 
_ that the papists not only clearly understand the secret of their in- 
fluence—but that they begin to make open show of that influence 
itself which they have won, at first by the perfect concert with which 
they have all acted together, on all occasions—and with reference 
to every subject; and now they still further mature and extend it, 
by showing in these public forms that they really possess it. 

There is no alternative but for Protestants to resist the pressing 
dangers which threaten us, by a similar concert amongst ourselves, 
and an enlightened devotion to ourown principles. If Mr. Seaton 
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does really wish to,see the Jesuits restored to all their ancient 
powers, and to behold the earth cursed again by their crimes and 
cruelties; it is good, that the readers of the Intelligencer have found 
itout. If General McComb, really desires to see the papal 
Superstition extend over the land and blight all that is fair and 
excellent in it; it is fortunate for that deceived country that he has 
revealed his true and secret inclinations. Let true protestants note 
these declarations, as signs of the evil days which are coming 
upon the land. Let them begin in time to resist an influence so 
seductive, so fatal, and already so extended. We have no fears 
for the final result; for this terrible superstition is destined to abso- 
lute and no distant destruction. But we mourn over the growth 
of error; we bewail the defection of the weakest of our brethren; 
we prefer that evil should be resisted in the beginning, and so put 
down at once and without commotion or bloodshed: we pray to 
God, and we labour earnestly, that the Protestants may see in time 
where things are tending—and not permit them torun on, till in 
mere self-defence they will be obliged to take arms in their hands 
and put down by force, what can now be so easily extirpated by 
moral means.—Between the use of one or other of these means, 
and the final extinction of liberty and protestantism in this coun- 
try, there is no choice. The papal sect, first crawls atthe feet, 
and licks the dust, if need require; it then stands up, and carefully 
steals abroad under the cover of twi-light; after that it revels in 
open day—and celebrates its debauches on the house-tops: then it 
tramples into the dust the bleeding members of its first credulous 
friends—and raves in madness over the moral desert it has created: 
then human nature reacts under insupportable sufferings, and the 
victim reeks his vengeance on his pitiless tyrants: then for a brief 
space liberty and reason and truth reign; and then the fearful round 
again commences. ‘Thus has it been for long ages.—Thus has the 
career of this bloody system heretofore progressed amongst us, up 
to its present posture,and at this moment, it is as easy to indicate its 
position, and its next acts, as to read on the dial the sun’s degree.— 

But let us return to the other case of @ ful/ against an empty 
Bishop—furnished by Mr. England. The American Newspaper, 
as well as most of the others in our city, are very shy of saying any 
thing in favour of protestants, and not less prompt to say all that 
can be culled in favour of papists. For ten years past, every pro- 
tentant in Baltimore has known this; and yet there is no daily 
paper here, that is really protestant. The American is right in 
publishing this toast, and the speech of Mr. England, at the 
Charleston dinner; and we are glad ofit. But why did it refuse to 
publish when repeatedly solicited by old subscribers, and by as re- 
spectable men, as any in the city, the letter to Dr. Wardlaw, writ- 
ten from Paris a year ago,by one of the conductors of this Magazine? 
a letter as purely and thoroughly national, as could be prompted by 
a heart, out-and-out, American. The proprietors of the American 
fear the papists more than they love the character of their country, 
—and therefore they did not dare to publish a document, which 
altho’ the country hailed it,—the papists hated! If they had pub- 
lished it they would perhaps have lost all their papal subscribers 
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and patrons; while by refusing to publish it, they probably gained 
papal, and lost no protestant patronage. Here lies the radical dif- 
ference between the policy of these parties, and as long as things 
stand so, every mau that prefers his interest to his duty and his 
principles, will either openly oppose protestantism-—or stand neu- 
tral in the struggle.— 

‘‘At one of the celebrations of the fourth of July in the city of 
Charleston”? some one gave as a toast, “the health of Bishop 
England”—with the usual addition of blarney—which as usual was, 
vor et preteria nihil. Itis not stated at what celebration, this oc- 
curred; and for aught that appears,it mey have been one got up by 
the papists, or even the priests of that city. It cannot be denied 
however that not only Charleston, but all South Carolina is much 
indebted to Mr. England. In that whole state, we have his own 
word for saying, there are only about five thousand papists; of whom 
nearly half are black, and there are not less than a dozen priests, 
besides nuns—to give spiritual instruction to this handful of the 
faithful. It is clear therefore, that the Bishop and his helpers, have 
directed their principal efforts to the work of proselyting the poor 
deluded protestants of his diocese;—and for this surely they ought to 
be abundantly grateful. And for our parts, we are not able to see 
that Mr. England is not just as much bound to eat and drink to the 
conversion of heretics in Carolina, and to give toasts and make 
speeches in aid of his mission; as Mr. Eccleston is, to undertake 
the same severe and painful labours at Georgetown. Nor do we 
perceive any more reason why the one rather than the othershould 
be restricted of his liberty to say one thing at a feast when full, and 
quite another thing, in conclave when emply. In our attempt there- 
foreto elucidate the sentiments of Bishop England of Charleston’s 
dinner and speech, by his previous and official oaths—we assure 
him we do not consider his conduct at all uncanonical—or even 
peculiar in his sect; but on the contrary we fully admit that a papal 
Bishop, is no more bound to exhibit his true principles, in his pub- 
lic speeches—then a sober German was bound by his drunken 
judgments. The ancients had a God, that was blessed with two 
faces; he was a sort of God of time, and stood at the point where their 
years began and ended, with one face looking back into the past, 
and another gazing before him into futurity. On one countenance 
age was depicted with gravity, solemnity, and thoughtfulness—as 
ifthe closing year had not been lost in its many lessons of wisdom; 
—on the other was painted youth full of watchfulness, alacrity, and 
decision,—showing how the future must be encountered. As it 
regards the duplicity of this figure, we have mused on it as a most 
striking emblem of Rome: an emblem on whose brows the faithtul 
chronicle rshould write,—on the one Janus—and turning the head 
about, on the other also Janus—with ineffaceable characters. 

But let us do the Bishop full justice, and hear him state his own 
sentiments and principles. We give in full, both the speech and 
the toast which called it into being. 


The health of Bishop England.—In the state a patriot—In the Chureh 
‘ . . . - . . . . . . - . . " : 2 
a living evidence of the wisdom of those institutions which tolerate all rel 
gions and legalize none. 
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This toast having been received with acclamations, Bishop EXNGLaNp 
addressed the President substantially thus: 

Sitr—I acknowledge myself to be very deeply affected by the very kind 
and unexpected manner in which my name has been introduced to this 
company, by a friend, to whom I owe very many obligations for repeated 
acts of friendship, and several manifestations of esteem; but sir, the favour 
has been greatly enhanced by the more than flattering way in which his 
proposition has been received by so highly respectable a society of my Iel- 
low citizens, upon whose bounty I cannot pretend to any claim. 

Allow me, whilst I express my gratitude, to assure them that f at least 
respond to their sentiment, My kind friend has said that I was a patriot 
inthe State. I should be one—Il came to South Carolina a stranger, un- 
known, unproved—she took me to her bosom, she enrolled me amongst her 
sons, she protected me. I pledged to her my allegiance—I could not be 
recreant nor ungrateful. From many of her children in various parts of 
the State, under a variety of circumstances, I have received strong proofs 
of respect and of attachment; from her legislators, | have, on various occa- 
sions, experienced flattering attention and ample justice. I have no merit, 
therefore, in striving to cherish within me that love for Carolina which has 
been inspired by her own kindness in my regard. 

I came to Carolina to promulgate a religion of which she had but little 
knowledge; I should more properly say, concerning which she made great 
mistakes. She had little opportunity of knowing what it is—that is no fault 
of hers; she was not to be blamed for not being acquainted with tenets 
which she had no opportunity of learning. She had been told, and led to 
believe that they were what they are not; but though labouring under this 
serious disadvantage, she extended to me her indulgence. I obtained every 
common right for which I found it necessary to ask—I was entitled to no 
privilege, and did not look for any. And when I draw the contrast be- 
tween the conduct of this State and that of others upon this topic, | am 
more strongly impelled to the love of our southern section. We stand here 
in glorious relief as contrasted with others. 

[ believe that my friend used one expression which I would correct. 
Did he not speak of religious toleration, or toleration of religion? ‘The 
meaning of that phrase cannot be his sentiment; I know him too well to 
suspect such to be the case. Tama Carolinian. I grant no toleration to 
him who diflers from me, because he possesses the right as fully as I do. 
It would not only be treason to our Constitution, but a traitorous folly in 
our own regard to talk of toleration ! 

And whilst [ am prepared to defend my own right to the profession and 
the practice of the religion to which I adhere, I am ready to protect the 
religious opponent who diflers most widely from me in the same enjoyment; 
for if ] permit his right to be infringed, I undermine my own. ‘Thus as 
the sentiment of my kind friend expresses, it is wisdom for our state to sus-- 
tain our perfect religious freedom, and it would be a suicidal fanaticism 
for any religious body in this republic to aid in procuring any diminution 
of the civil rights of any other. 

‘These, Sir,have always been my convictions—I have so proclaimed them 
as I felt them, strongly and without restriction. Once l did fear that the 
same bad spirit, which elsewhere has overshadowed some of our legisla- 
tive halis, was about to spread its sable wings over our own. I did believe 
that its influence was about to be manifested in a reference to the church 
over which I preside, of an indulgence which is granted to every other. I 
proclaimed what I feared. I showed the legislators that even without their 
aid I could attain my object, by using my private right as a citizen; but I 
had another, and I trust a nobler motive, for the anxiety which 1 felt—I 
was proud of Carolina—I loved the untarnished honor of the south—and I 
trembled lest [ should see our State placed by the side of others in the 
degradation of bigotry. But they showed me that I was deceived.and their 
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vote of the next day proved to me, that in place of having any well-fonnded 
apprehension, I was only troubled by a nervousjsensibility—and the enact- 
ments of our State prove her wisdom, whilst they show her to be just and 
generous, as she will always continue to be, by protecting all her children 
in their religious rigiits, whilst she gives no preference to any one above 
another. 

Allow me, Sir, to repeat my thanks for the manner in whichfso humble 
a name has beea introduced and received by your Society. 


It will be perceived that Mr. England avows in the most un- 
qualified terms that the object of his settlement in Carolina was ‘‘to 
promulgate”—the papal system; a system which he admits the peo- 
ple knew little of—had not enjoyed many opportunities of learning 
—and had made great mistakes about.-—This admission at once 
puts to silence all the outcry which this individual and his friends 
have set up about the intolerance of protestants, in their oposition 
to the papacy. Here are people who avow their object to be, the 
promulgation of a religion—as to us, new, misunderstood, and mis- 
taken. They comeas apostles of a better system, and demand its 
examination and adoption. We have examined it; we discover it, 
to be one great mass of lies, folly and corruption; we find its aim 
to be universal domination, and its past history to be written in 
blood. We are resolved not to embrace it; nor to permit our 
countrymen to be deceived into the fatal error of so deing, if we 
can possibly prevent them. And now when we tell Mr. England 
all this to his teeth,—he ‘‘promulgates” his creed, by secret devices 
rather than open and manly exposition,—by dinner harangues 
over the bottle, rather than fair controversy on the rostrum or thro’ 
the press. Nay he throws off, when occasion requires it, his char- 
acter of an apostle, coming to enlighten and convert a whole peo- 
ple; and raising the silly cry of intolerance and persecution, on the 
part of those who refuse to be converted by him-—-sneaks inglori- 
ously off, or defends his system only when his courage is warmed 
over his potations. Said we not truly—that a double faced God, 
is their just emblem? Pity thatthe face of the lion should conceal 
the heart of the stag.— 

But our principal object with regard to Mr. Bishop England at 
this time is to point but the flat, positive, and repeated contradic- 
tions, between this dinner speech, and the plain and repeated oaths, 
taken by this same individual, on the mostsolemn occasions; oaths 
by virtue of which he is and continues to be a papist—a Jesuit—a 
Bishop—and an Inquisitor, or as many of those notable charac- 
ters as he may confess that he sustains. In the speech, the author de- 
clares himselj, to be thoroughly and on principle and conviction, devo- 
ted to the most absolute religious liberty, for all mankind. He declares 
that it would be treason to the constitution, traitorous folly on the part 
of papists,—suicidal fanaticism,—degradation and bigotry, unwise, 
unjust and ungenerous, to trespass in the smallest degree, or to con- 
nive at it on the part of others, even the state itself, or restrict in the 
least, the most absolute equality of religious liberty as between one per- 
son and another, and the most unlimited freedom toall! Well done 
Bishop Englard! We venture to predict that this prelate will make 
himself scarce at Rome, from the moment that this speech falls 
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under the eyes, of the congregation of the Index,—or those of that 
for Inquisition into heretical pravity. Or has he a dispensation to 
speak the truth? Well done Bishop England —full! Oh! that his 
sentiments and oaths when empty, accorded with these just and 
true statements.—That they do not—that they are directly at vari- 
ance with them; and that Bishop England himself is solemnly sworn 
to diametrically opposite and irreconcileable statements—we shall 
now poceed to show in the clearest possible light. 

In the 13th article of the creed of Pope Pius 1V.—every time 
Bishop England has repeated it, he has said “I acknowledge the 
holy Catholic and Apostolical Roman church, the mother and mis- 
tress of all churches; and I promise and swear, true obedience to the 
Roman Bishop, the successor of Saint Peter, Prince of the apostles, 
and vicar of Jesus Christ.”—and as often as he repeated the 
same universal standard of his church he said in the words of the 
15th article; ‘‘this true Catholic faith, out of which none can be saved, 
which I now freely profess,and truly hold,l Joun ENGLAND, promise, 
vow, and swEAR, most constantly to hold and profess the same, 
whole and entire, with God’s assistance, to the end of my life; and 
to procure, as far as lies in my power; that the same shall be held, 
taught and preached, by all who are under me, or are entrusted tomy 
care, by virtue of my oflice. So help me God, and these holy gos-. 
pels of God.”— 

Now the Chatechism of the Council of Trent declares it to be of 
faith inthis holy church, to which the Bishop has bound his soul 
‘that hereticks and schismatics, are still subject to the jurisdiction of 
the church, and liable to be anathematised and PUNISHED BY 1T.” (see 
Cat. Council, Trent, page 94.) 

The papal church has put translations of the Scriptures into all 
vulgar languages, when not accompanied by authorised notes,— 
into the Index of prohibited books; that is, they are prohibited. 
The church has reserved to herself the right to give a version with 
proper notes. And it has doneso. In 1582the Jesuits at Rheims 
published an English version of the New Testament, with author- 
ised notes; and both the version and the notes, have been repeat- 
edly printed by competent papal authority in various countries, and 
both are in circulation amongst papists to thishour. In anote on 
Matthew, xiii. 29, it is taught “that where bad men, whether male- 
factors or uERETICKS can be punished or suppressed, without distur- 
bance and hazard of the good, they may and ought by public au- 
thority, either spiritual or temporal, to be chastised or ExEcUTED.” 
in a comment on luke ix. 58, the infallible church teaches ‘‘that 
rigorous punishment of sinners is not forbidden—NOR THE CHURCH 
nor Christian princes blamed, FoR PUTTING HERETICKS TO DEATH.” 

In the usual forms of papal excommunication, the heretick is 
not only ‘‘excommunicated, anathematised, cursed, and separated 
from the threshold of the church:” but with a minuteness almost as 
ridiculous and indecent, as it is horribly blasphemous, he is cursed 
in every part of his body—every act of his being, every spot where 
he reposes; and then all whofavour, countenance, or in any way pro- 
tect, comfort or even converse ordeal with him, are cursed with the 
same bitterness. Nor is the case only with gross heretics, and on spe- 
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cial occasions: but annually on the 16th day of April,when that day is 
Thursday, or otherwise on the Thursday nearest thereto,—all the 
‘Hussites, Wickliffites, Lutherans, Zuinglians, Calvinists, Huga- 
nots, Anabaptists, Trinitarians, and other apostates from the faith” 
—with all their ‘‘adherents, receivers, favourers and defenders;— 
and all other heretics by whatsoever name they are called, or of 
whatsoever sect they be, together with all who, without authority 
—read, or even retain their books, and together with all Schismatics 
—and such as obsitnately recede from their obedience to the Ro- 
man pontiff:”—in short, every protestant on earth—is thus largely 
and fully damned for time and eternity. And so sacred a duty is 
this, on the part of Bishop England himself, and every other papal 
prelate; that the day is called in their calendar “soLy THURSDAY.” 

The “Laity’s Directory, or Catholic Almanac for 1836”—pub- 
lished at the Baltimore Cathedral, by archiepiscopal authority—in- 
forms us, that the [V. Council of Lateran was the 12th General 
Council; and of course, that its decrees, were irrevocable and in- 
fallible—Now we are furnished in the Annals of Cardinal Barroni- 
us, continued by Bzovius, vol XIII. pages 226-7, with a full decree 
of that holy council, as to the mode of judging and punishing here- 
ticks. In that decree the secular power is directed, and the spirit- 
ual is commanded to teach and aid the secular in its duty,—to ex- 
terminate hereticks—but if the secular power refuses, it is to be excom- 
municated and exterminated itself; and the country given to any Cath- 
olicks who are able to conquer it. And to induce them to undertake it, 
all are promised the same favours and indulgences in killing here- 
ticks, asin killing Turks or Saracens. Let it be remembered that 
Bishop England has very often asserted in the words of the 14th 
article of the creed of Pius IV. that “he undoubtedly receives all 
things delivered, defined and declared, by all General Councils,’”? of 
course therefore by the IV. General Council of Lateran! Still fur- 
ther in the same article, he proceeds to say, and hasdoubtless said 
many thousands of times,—‘‘that he condemns, rejects and anathema- 
tises, all heresies whatever, condemned, rejected and anathematised 
by the church: of course then; all the real protestantism on earth! 
Now let any candid man compare Mr. England full, with Mr. 
England empty, and say is he not worthy to have Janus, written 
both on the back and front of his head? 

Thus far we have only considered our table orator, in the light 
ofa private member of the papal community; and have shown Ist 
from the creed of the church; 2nd from the standard chatechism of 
the church; 3d from the authorised notes, to the authorised version 
of their New Testament; 4th from the uniform and yearly practice 
of all their Bishops as well as the common forms of their excom- 
munication; and 5th from the decision of a holy General Council, 
thatevery word uttered by the /fudl orator,—the emply papist has 
sworn to be false, heretical and abominable! But unhappily for our 
orator, we have other and still more conclusive evidence of the dis- 
crepancy between his words when full, and his oaths when empty, 
furnished by still more solemn, and awful oaths which, we presume 
he dare not deny that he has sworn. 
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Is Bishop England a Jesuit? Now, please your lordship—a 
plain civil answer—full or empty; is Bishop England a Jesuit? Jf 
he is, he will find in Vol. 1. No. 8. of this Magazine, (for August, 
1835; ) and in the 2nd Vol. of McGavin’s Protestant; andin Ush- 
er’s Collection called‘‘Foxes and Firebrands;” ‘‘ The oath of Secrecy” 
—or the initiatory oath of the Jesuits. In that oath he will find, a 
full declaration of the power of the Pope to depose Kings and sub 
vert states; then a full renunciation of all allegiance to all heretic- 
al states; then amongst other tremendous specimens of hard 
swearing, the following words: “I do further declare that I will help, 
assist, and advise, all or any of his holiness’s agents in any place where 
I shall be in England, Scotland and Ireland, or in any other Kingdom 
or territory I shall come to; (as for example South Carolina; ) and do 
my utmost to extirpate the heretical protestants’ doctrine, AND TO DE 
STROY ALL THEIR PRETENDED POWERS,LEGAL OR OTHER WISE.— W hat 
does your lordship think of that—as a commentary on your fourth 
of July speech? Truly we have heard your pulpit orations with 
wonder: but even inthem, we never heard text and sermon so un- 
like, as this oath and the dinner speech! 

We have one more question to put. Is Mr. John England—re- 
ally and truly a Bishop of the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman church ? 
If he is, he will find in Vol. 1. No.5. of this Magazine, (for May, 
1835:)—and in the masterly work of Barrow on the Pope’s suprem- 
acy; and inthe Pontificale Romanum, the oatH of ALLEGIANCE, and 
vassalage taken by every Bishop to the Pope of Rome. If Mr. John 
England is a Bishop in that ehurch he has sworn an oath,by the influ- 
ence of which he ceases to be of aright a citizen of any nation, and 
becomes the mere servile agent of the Pope: an oath which if he 
keep not, it is terrific pergury, and if he keep, it is continual trea- 
son; an oath anti-social and anti-Christian in every feature of it, 
which no government ought to tolerate for one moment—and 
which tends directly to the subversion of all possible governments. 
The Bull In Cena Domini, sets the Pope up, as virtual sovereign 
of the whole world; and the Bishop’s oath, organises the corps of 
leaders, in the army destined to make the vast conquest. We ex- 
tract from this oath a single sentence—and beg Mr. England, ifhe 
be indeed a papal Bishop, to reconcile this sentence with his Charles- 
ton speech. ‘‘Fereticks,Schismaticks, and Rebels to our said Lord 
or his foresaid successors, (that is to our Lord Pope Gregory XVI. 
nuw reigning and his successors canonically coming in)—1 With 
TO MY POWER PERSECUTE AND OPPOSE; pro posse persequar et impug- 
nabo! !—Beware my lord Bishop that men are not obliged to write 
Janus on both sides of your head, as well as on its rear and front.— 
Beware lest a credulous and insulted people, at length discover 
that the discrepancy between your real principles, and your jack-- 
straw speeches—is too great to be accounted for, on the hypothe- 
sis of full, and empty. 

In sober seriousness, do not such cases exhibit poor human na- 
ture in alight unutterably despicable! Here are men concealing 
their real principles and propagating others, for which they them- 
selves will burn their brother, the moment they have the power. 
Here are priests pretending to believe that their church is infatlible 
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—and yet contradicting publicly the most cherished definitions and 
decrees of that very church. Here are persons pretending to be 
Christians, and deceiving habitually the professing Christians around 
them, as to the most important matters regarding time and eternity. 
Here are citizens professing to love their country, either native or 
adopted—and plotting treason against liberty, social order, and all 
human institutions that deserve to exist.—No men ever did so but 
popish priests. God has called their system “‘the mystery of ini- 
quity” and said of its ministers that they ‘“‘speak lies in hypocrisy” 
—and act with all ‘‘deceivableness of unrighteousness.’’—Blessed 
be his name, he has had in all ages ‘“‘those who were called, and 
chosen—and faithful,’’—and to these his great and very precious 
promises—are full and ample—that all his and their enemies shall 
one day melt away before the brightness of his glorious coming. 
In the holy kingdom which he will set up finally on the ruins of the 
kingdom of darkness, well do we know, that ‘they who love and 
make a lie,’”? shall find no place. 

We venture, in closing this subject, to recommend to our readers 
the DISCUSSION ON CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, as affected by 
the tenets of the Papal and Presbyterian systems,—by Messrs. 
Hlucues and Breckinarpcr;—in which they will find the whole 
matter thoroughly sifted, and the real and anti-social not to say di- 
abolical principles of Romanism set in their true light, and fastened 
upon the deceitful superstition and its wily and unscrupulous ad- 
vocate—by irrefragable proofs.— 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. } 
THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF SLAVERY. 
No. 2. 


In vpposition to those who assert that slavery was established by the 
Mosaic law as a divine institution, we invited attention in our first essay, 
to two important facts—Ist, that the servitude of the heathen among*the 
Jews, so far from being intended as a punishment for crime, was a plan of 
the Almighty to bring such of them as were disposed to forsake idolatry 
into fellowship with his people, where they might enjoy religious 
instruction and serve God in the manner prescribed in his holy word. 
And 2ndly—that said servitude instead of being similar to the slavery of 
this land, stands in direet contrast with it, both in its origin and regulations. 
The one taking its rise in the corrupt heart of man—in avarice, ambition, 
the love of ease, &c., and proving by its laws and developements that it is a 
system of injustice and oppression; while the other emanated from above, 
and manifests the loving kindness and tender mercies of its author, in ail 
its numerous and minute details. Enough has been said, we think, to 
prove the truth of the first position, and of the other also, in part; and we 
now ask a candid consideration to such remarks as shall be offered for the 
full establishment of the second. It is certainly a very important point in 
the discussion; for if we can succeed honestly and fairly, in proving that 
our assertion is correct, it then follows that the servitude of the Mosaic law 
affords no support whatever to our system of slavery; but on the contrary, 
stands in the Bible as an open rebuke of it before all people. And further, 
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that in the licht derived from this truth we shall be able to give a fair and 
consistent exposition of the technical terms ‘‘possession,” “inheritance,” 
‘forever,’ &c., without bringing them, as many do, into direct conflict 
With the leading principles and precepts of the Mosaic virtue: and without 
entrenching upon what has been called the “eternal principles of morals.”’ 
Our purpose will be fully answered by establishing two important proposi- 
tions. 

ist Proposition. — That slavery, such as exists inthese United States, is 

desienated in the Bible by the term orpresston, and forbidden to be prac- 
tised by the Jews, under the heaviest penalties. 

No one will deny that the Israelites were held in real slavery in Egypt: 
that is, that the leading features of the bondage under which they were 
said to groan, were the same, as the leading features of our slavery.* 
They were under task-masters who exercised unlimited control over them; 
they were compelled to serve another by physical force; and the system was 
perpetual. Now what is the most emphatic name given to this slavery in 
the Bible? Itis some times denominated affliction, and sometimes hard 
bondage, but most expressively by the term oppression. Now therefore, 
behold the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me: and I have also 
seen the oppression wherewith the Egyptians oppress them.” Exodus, 3.9. 
The word slave occurs but twice in the Bible, and in neither place is there 
such a word in the original. "The Hebrew does not afford a term equiva- 
lent to our word slavery, and hence the system could not be called by that 
name; but the inspired writers use the very descriptive word oppresston in 
speaking of the thing. Thus teaching that slavery is one form or species 
of oppression, and such a striking form of it too, that this term is very fre- 
quently used to designate it, whether existing in Egypt, or, as afterwards, 
among the Israelites themselves. It is worthy of notice, however, that 
God, every where, condemns oppression as a sin, by whomsoever it might 
be practised. ‘Take the following passages merely as a specimen of a great 
number found in the word of God. ‘This is the heritage of oppressors, 
which they shall receive of the Almighty. If his children be multiplied it is 
for the sword; and his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread.”’ Job, 27: 
13. 14. “He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker.” Prov. 14: 
31. “So I returned, and considered all the oppression that are done under 
the sun: and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter; and on the side of their oppressors there was power.” Eccles. 
4.1. Neither right, nor justice, but power—the true source of slavery, as 
well as of other forms of oppression, in allages. Now the question naturally 
arises in the mind—Did the Almighty pour out the vials of his wrath upon 
the Egyptians, and put so many to death for practising the sin of oppres- 
sion; and then, just fifty days after, license the Jewish nation to walk in 
their footsteps? Does such a question need a serious answer? If so, it 
may be found in ELzodus, 22.21. “Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor 
oppress him: for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt,” Thus, by re- 
minding them of their own miseries while slaves in Egypt, does God cau- 
tion them against reducing any stranger toa similar condition, 

It is a well known fact, however, that the Jews forgot this salutary cau- 
tion, and in their degeneracy, fell into this sin of the heathen. But what 
was the result ? Just what God had threatened in numerous instances, viz. 
—-that he would kill them with the sword, and leave their wives widows 
and their children fatherless; and that he would carry them into captivity, 
or slavery, among the heathen. “Thus saith the Lord: execute ye judg- 
ment and righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the op- 
pressor: and do no wrong; do no violence to the stranger; the fatherless, nor 
the widow; neither shed innocent blood in this place.” ‘If ye will not hear 








*In several respects the Egyptian system was really less galling than the American 
system; but this goes to strengthen our argument. 
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these words, I swear by myself. saith the Lord, that this house shall become 
a desolation.” Jer. 22. 35. See also Exodus, 22, 22. 24. In Zech. 7. 8 14. 
we have an account of the fact that these threatened punishments were 
poured out upon the Jews, because they refused to hearken to Jehovah 
when he commanded them to cease their oppressions. Aad Ezekiel, also, 
confirms this account. “The people of the land have used oppression, and 
exercised robbery, and have vexed the poorand needy; yea, they have op- 
pressed the stranger wrongfully.’ (What a correct delineation of slavery 
and its effects.) “And I sought for a man among them that should make up 
the hedge, and stand in the gap before me for the land, that I should not 
destroy it; but [ found none. ‘Therefore have I poured out mine indigna- 
tion upon them; ‘1 have consumed them with the fire of my wrath; their 
own way have I recompensed upon their heads,’’ (he sent them into sla- 
very,) “saith the Lord God.” Ezek. 22.29.31. ‘Thus we see that the 
bondage or slavery of Egypt, and that practised in after ages by the Is- 
raelites, are described in precisely the same language by inspired penmen; 
and so far from being sanctioned in the latter case, and regulated by law, 
as learned men would have us believe, severe penalties fell upon the heads 
of the transgressors in both instances. 

Now there is but one way in which the advocate ofslavery in this land, 
can prevent this argument from utterly demolishing his whole fabric, so far 
as he deems it supported by Jewish institutions, viz.—by shewing that our 
system of slavery is nol a system of oppression. Can this however, be done? 
Or rather, is any one so little acquainted with the cruel nature and deba- 
sing tendencies of the various slave codes existing in the land, as to deny 
the allegation that it is emphatically a system of oppression. Ifso, we may 
yet find space to read him a lesson on the point that will silence such an 
one; at least, if it should not satisfy him. In the meantime we refer him to 
“Stroud’s Sketch’ of the slave laws, for some useful information on the 
subject. Let us inqure however, before passing from this topic, into the 
meaning of the term. What is oppression in the Bible meaning of the 
word? Cruden, in his celebrated Concordance, says in answer to this 
question,—“men are guilty of oppression, when they ofler any violence to 
men’s bodies, estates, or consciences, &c..” Let me ask, then, if that man 
is not guilty of offering violence to his neighbour’s body, who registers it at 
birth (though the child be of another man) as his own property, and holds 
it *till death, should he chose to do so, wholly against the consent of the 
man so held? Again; is not a man’s bones and sinews, and the proceeds of 
his labour, his estate? And has he not a valid title to them, under God, if 
there be such a thing asa valid title to any thing upon earth? Yet slavery 
bereaves him of them all, and forbids their exercise and use, save for the 
benefit of another. And lastly; is it not offering outrageous violence to the 
conscience of a free agent, to keep him under a law which forbids him such 
teaching as would enable him to search the scriptures; and proliubits him 
from assembling with the people of God to worship his maker, except at 
the caprice or will ofanother? Now the slaveholder may be guilty of all 
such acts of aggression and violence, and of many others of a similar char- 
acter, and that, too, in full accordance with law! 'The system, then, hav- 
ing all the marks or features enumerated in the definition of Cruden, is 
manifestly a system of oppression. And as no sin is more decidedly con- 
demned in the word of God, it follows that the slavery of this land receives 
neither countenance nor sanction in that holy book. 

2nd Proposition. —That when the Jews, in tnitation of the heathen, en- 
slaved their fellcw creatures, God commanded IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION 
as a duty; and refused to hear their prayers till they should give this 
evidence of repentance. 

If this preposition can be established as a truth, it not only proves the 
dissimilarity of the two systems—Jewish servitude and slavery, but is ab- 
sulutely decisive on the whole subject; shewing conclusively that slavery is 
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altogether repugnant to the word of God. We make our appeal, then, to 
Isaiah 58.1. 12. Let the reader examine the whole of it carefully. Cast 
away prejudice, and let common sense and Christian honesty determine as 
io its meaning. ‘The passage is in fact so plain, that he who runs may 
read. We quote but a part of it, and our comments will be as brief as pos- 
sible. “Is not this the feat that | have chosen, to loose the bands of wick- 
edness, to undo the heavy burdens, and fo let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke.’’ By analyzing the whole passage the following 
facts may be clearly deduced from it. Ist. ‘That the Israelites seemed to 
be zealous in the worship of God, approaching him in the usual way, by 
fasting &c.—while at the same time their conduct to their fellow men was 
such that God abhorred their service. ‘They were in fact blind to the 
enormity of their conduct, and therefore expressed surprise at his refusal to 
hear them. 2d. That the practise here condemned was not the mere 
abuse of Jewish servitude, or of any thing in itself lawful; for in that case 
God would have commanded the abuse to be corrected, without abolishing 
the system. It is evident that nothing less will do in this case than en- 
tire emancipation.—“Let the oppressed go free; break every yoke.” This 
language proves conclusively that they had adopted a system different from 
the servitude prescribed in the law, for God would not certainly command 
them to abolish a divine institution, which was designed by the Almighty 
to be as lasting as the Jewish polity. 3d. That the language used is clear- 
ly descriptive of a system of slavery. Such is its meaning when applied 
to heathen slavery in other portions of the Bible, and no hint is given that 
the terms are here used ina different sense. ‘The direction to break every 
yoke is very explicit, and shews that it did not prohibit them merely from 
holding Jews in bondage. Indeed a comparison of other passages will 
shew that God’s controversy with them in many instances was, for robbing 
the stranger, or heathen of hisright. And the probability is, that this was 
practised so long as to harden their hearts, before they ventured to enslave 
Israelites. ‘The command, also, to let the oppressed go free, shews the na- 
ture of their bondage. It was against their consent, and oppressive in its 
character; the remedy however was not meld treatment, but freedom. The 
Jews in this matter copied the abominations of the heathen, (just as pre- 
testants have borrowed their system ol’slavery from the mother of harlots,) 
but it turned out to be a system of iniquity, incapable of such regulations 
as to make it a blessing to society; and hence nothing short of its total 
abandonment would satisfy the requirements of an offended God. Willless 
do, in our case under the full light of the gospel, to avert from us the wrath 
of the same God? 4th. The passage fairly teaches that God would not 
accept their worship until they complied with his command; but as he no 
where licenses men to continue in sin or disobedience for a single day, the 
inference is unavoidable, that he required nothing short of immediate eman- 
cipation. 

Reader; have we done any violence to this 58th chapter of Isaiah ? Would 
not any interpretation, differing essentially from the foregoing, contradict 
the whole scope of the passage’ And does not the above rendering fall in, 
naturally with the tenor and spirit of numerous other portions of the Old 
Testament, already quoted? Our second proposition, then, rests upon a 
firm basis—the unerring word of God; and consequently, so far {rom slave- 
ry being sanctioned by Jewish institutions, they decidedly condemn it as 
oppressive and unjust, 

If we have been at all suecessful in the foregoing discussion, it would be 
a waste of time to dwell long on the phrases already quoted from Lev. 25. 
44. 46.—But as they are stumbling-blocks to some truly pious persons, it 
may be well to notice them briefly, in order to shew that they admit of an 
interpretation, which, without being forced, causes them to harmonize with 
the general scope of holy writ. 
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“Forever.’—“They shall be your bondmen forever.” This, in the 
estimation, of some, authorized perpetual slavery. As already stated, the 
word rendered bondmen is the same as iselsewhere transiated servants, and 
ofcourse proves nothing to the point. And as it regards the duration of 
the service, the word ‘‘ivrever’’ must refer either to the length of individu- 
al ser vice, or it declares the pe rmanence of the regulation. ‘The latter is 
much more natural,and is fully in accordance with the original, which 
being literally rendered, is—‘Forever of them shall ve serve yourselves," 
That is, your permanent servants shal! always be of the heathen, &c.— 
Making the word forever to aceord in duration with the existence of Jew- 
ish institutions. But suppose it were otherwise; still the idea of perpetual 
service will not be established by the use of this expression, for it can mean 
nothing more than during the term, or period spoken of, and is limited by 
the context to the year of Jubilee. Bishop Horsley, says that the man is 
ignorant of Jewish technical terms whe does not know that the expression 


forever, in this connection, Means nothing more than to the year of jubilee. 


So says the law—Ye shall hallow the fiftieth vear, and proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ Some may st up- 
pose that this language is applicable to Israelites alone, and prov ided 
merely for the freedom of such of them as were bound toservice. ‘To this 
we answer, that (with an exception too small to be noticed here) their lib- 
erty was secured by another statute which released them every seventh 
year, consequently the liberty proclaimed on the ore of the jubilee had 
special reference to servants from among the heathen. Should it occur to 
the mind of any one, that as it has been already alledged that the servitude 
which we now consider was a creat blessing to the heathen, why attempt 
to prove that it terminated at the commencement of the fiftieth year’? ‘To 
this we reply that all these transactions were typical of’ spiritual blessings. 
The permission granted to the heathen to serve the land owner, or elder 
brother among the Jews was atype of the calling of the gentiles ta serve 
Christ, our elder brother, under the Christian dispensation. ‘The rest of 
the fiftieth year was a type of the restof heaven. Now every one will 
admit that it isa great blessing for the sinner to be converted from his 
idolatries, and made av oluntary servant of Jesus Christ in this world; yet it 
willalso be admitted that heaven is a still better inheritance. Hence Paul 
could say—“T'o live is Christ, but to die is gain.”” ‘To that there is no in- 
congruity in the statement that the servitude of the heathen in Israel was to 
them a real blessing under the circumstances of the case: and vet they would 
rejoice at the sound of the jubilee trumpet, as proof of the fact that their 
service was atan end; and asa type and'pledge that they should eventually 
enjoy a glorious rest in the heavenly Canaan. 

This may suffice respecting the word forever. ‘The remaining terms 
will be noticed in the next number; together with other matters founded on 
the New ‘Testament scriptures. 
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